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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


af THE 


Denver Livestock Market 


war 


STEADY, CONSISTENT GROWTH 





From receipts of 108,614 head of live stock in 1886 


to receipts totaling 3,841,671 head in 1935 at the 
Denver Market—an increase of 3500 per cent—the 
Steady, Consistent Growth of that Market is apparent. 

Confidence of producers —modern facilities — a broad 
outlet—and larger net returns—have made the Denver 


Market grow. 


An increasing number of Western Livestock Men will 


find the Denver Market advantageous to them the next 


Few Months or Fifty Years. 


























KANSAS CITY... 


IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE 
FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE 
WORLD HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS 
ALSO MANY SMALL BUTCHERS, EAST- 
ERN ORDER BUYERS, BROAD CORN 
BELT FEEDER DEMAND 


The four large packers and small butchers give 
shippers to Kansas City a larger local demand than 
can be found at any other market. With the “Sale 
in Transit” freight rate arrangement now in effect, 
Kansas City can distribute fat and feeder sheep to 


eastern points more quickly and economically than 


any other market. 


Your sheep will net more money at Kansas 
City because there is larger outlet and better 
feeding facilities here than at any 


other market. 














1800 Rams 


300 Purebred Ewes 


at Auction 
* 


HAMPSHIRES RAMBOUILLETS 
SUFFOLKS 
SOUTHDOWNS 


DORSETS 


CORRIEDALES 
ROMELDALES 
ROMNEYS 


The Choicest Blood Lines 
of the Far West 


CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 








May 27-28, 1936 








STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Out April 28, to California Wool Growers Association, 
595 Mission St., San Francisco 


WOOL SHOW SAME TIME AND PLACE 
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OVER THIRTY YEARS BREEDING IN ARIZONA Tt. J. HUDSPETH 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


Box 27 








National Wool Marketing Corporation to Offer 
Auction System of Marketing in Boston 


+++ 


Afour a year ago the Executive Committee 
of the NATIONAL appointed a Committee 
to make a thorough investigation of the auction 
system of marketing wool with a view of offer- 
ing this service to the wool growers of the United 
States in the season of 1936, if sufficient interest 
is shown on the part of the growers. This com- 
mittee interviewed practically all of the largest 
consumers of wool in the United States and the 
following features were clearly developed. 


First: If the manufacturers are to be at- 
tracted the auction must necessarily be held in 
Boston where 85 per cent of the wool clip of 
the country is sold. 


Second: The history of wool auctions at coun- 
try points indicates that most of the wool so 
sold has been purchased by dealers rather than 
manufacturers. Manufacturers, generally, have 
expressed themselves as not having time or in- 
clination to go to various country points to fill 
their requirements for wool. 


Third: Manufacturers buy on a clean yield 
and grade basis. The wool must, therefore, be 
in the hands of experienced wool men who are 
thoroughly qualified to know shrinkages, grades 
and market values, and who are as well posted 
in these respects as the manufacturer who buys 


the wool; otherwise the grower's interest will 
not be adequately protected. 

Fourth: The wool offered must be sreniahy 
financed so that forced sales which are always 
extremely detrimental to maintaining market 
value, will not occur. 

Fifth: These services can best be offered by 
the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING COR- 
PORATION at Boston where manufacturers fill 
their requirements for raw wool. 

We plan to hold auctions every two weeks 
beginning September |5th through October, 
November, December and January, depending 
on market activity and volume offered. Growers 
will be accurately advised of prevailing market 
values in order that reserve bids may intelligently 
be placed as desired by growers. There is a 
marked tendency on the part of manufacturers 
to keep inventories of raw wool at a minimum. 
They prefer to buy wool requirements for cloth 
or yarn as the orders are taken. This necessi- 
tates spot wool. 

We invite the wool growers to ship their 
wool to the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
CORPORATION, the grower's own selling 
agency where it will be before the manufacturers 
at all times and have the distinctive advantage 
of either auction or private trading selling 
service as the grower wishes and market con- 
ditions warrant. 


+++ 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE DIRECT TO THE 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


281 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


or to any of the following State Associations which we serve as selling agency: 


Utah, 408 Vermont Building................ Salt Lake City, Utah 
Eastern Idaho, P. O. Box 550.................... Pocatello, Idaho 
Western Idaho, McCarthy Bldg..................... Boise, Idaho 
Oregon-Washington, Miller Bldg.....Yakima, Washington 
LAER Re iY ai raed Gos SAT on McKinley, Wyoming 
500) 3 Bos iid swthisvcucddell Helena, Montana 
Nevada, First Natl. Bank.................0000.008.. Elko, Nevada 


Colorado-New Mexico (A. H. Long)....Durango, Colorado 
DEI IIR Sai scisersetesrnyscasssouscriguian Fargo, North Dakota 
South Dakota ..............................Brookings, South Dakota 
California, 405 Walnut St.................Red Bluff, California 
Arizona, 120 S. Central Ave................... Phoenix, Arizona 
Colorado, 312 Conoco Bldg................... Denver, Colorado 
on i See | ee Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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The Secretary’s Report 
from Washington 


Washington, D. C., May 8, 1936 

This page is again being written in Washington. The 
city is delightful in May, but I would prefer to be at 
home. I couldn’t even argue with President Rich when 
he indicated that the interests of the wool growing in- 
dustry and its association required that the Secretary- 
Editor should be where there is the most going on of direct 
importance to the production and sale of lambs and wool. 
The status and prospects of some of the irons that are in 
the fire are reported. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration expects 
to have a plan shaped up by July 1, under which owners 
of range lands may cooperate and apply for payments under 

; the program of the Soil Conservation 
Soil Act of 1936. It is the idea to put the 
Conservation plan into effect in September when it 
would be most convenient for range 
men to make such reduction in herds and flocks as would 
be necessary for conservation of private or public grazing 
lands. 

When the Senate Finance Committee announced hear- 
ings on the tax bill passed by the House, it was stated that 
no witnesses were desired on excise or processing taxes. 
This meant that the committee did not in- 
tend to propose such taxes. Since the House had 
refused to consider them, the stockmen seemed 
to be secure. The Finance Committee is giving 
the House bill a serious overhauling. The revised measure 
may be before the Senate about May 18. Other Senators 
have said they will offer amendments to provide for further 
taxes for revenue and livestock may be included, which 
makes another matter to watch and be prepared for. 


Excise 
Taxes 


The House passed an amendment to the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, providing that grazing districts may be organized 
up to a total of 143 million acres. The Senate 
Committee on Public Lands has had the bill 
for some weeks but has made no report. It 
looks as though the Senators prefer to let the 
Taylor Act operate as it is for another year, but there may 
be administration pressure for its amendment at this ses- 
sion. If any amendments are reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee, it is held quite certain that those concerning land 
exchanges and leases, which were vetoed last year, will 
again be passed. 


Taylor 
Act 


On April 29, Secretary Wallace, at the request of the 
Senate, submitted a report on grazing laws and lands. He 
recommended that government grazing lands be adminis- 
tered by concentrating authority and respon- 
Bureau sibility in one department. The report has not 
of yet been printed. I don’t know just what it 
contains or what is back of it. Maybe it’s 
just another move in departmental strategy. 
But the Senate, House, and the President, 
each have named committees on reorganization of govern- 
ment departments and bureaus. This is a perennial topic, 
like the weather. It causes much conversation, but little 
action. Perhaps it will be different this time. 

Last month we reported the action of the Senate in 
defeating the Capper bill and passing the Murphy bill. Both 
would amend the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. The 
Stock House Committee on Agriculture has announced 

early hearings on the Murphy bill. The 
Yards Farm Bureau and some cooperatives, when 

finding that the Capper bill was out, began to 
work for the Murphy bill. This measure would not create 
any more public stockyards or any more regulation. It 
would tighten up the inadequate provisions of the present 
law under which both stockyards and commission houses 
have been able to drag rate cases through long hearings 
and subsequent court procedure. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, on April 27, closed 
the case of yardage charges at the St. Joseph market by 
completely sustaining the action of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The lower rates will take effect on May 10 and the 
yards company must refund to shippers some $150,000. 
This represents the amount collected under the old rates 
since the order of the Secretary on May 4, 1934, calling for 
the lower yardage charges. 

This closing of this case should hasten the disposition 
of similar cases pending at other markets and simplify 
and shorten future procedures. 


Grazing 


The Chicago and Kansas City commission cases have 
been argued before the Supreme Court and decisions are 
expected before the summer recess. 

On April 30, I attended a meeting, in New York, of 
the executive committee of Associated Wool Industries. 
Wool dealers and manufacturers are enthusiastic over the 


A.W.I. 


Their support for the next year is assured. Much interest 
was shown in the efforts of dealers to collect 10 cents 


results obtained during the first year’s ac- 
tivities under the direction of Mr. Morse. 
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per bag from growers for support of the wool promotion 
campaign. It looks as though the growers’ contribution on 
1936 clips will run into real figures. The final result should 


be known in July. 

The Senate investigation of the wool trade is continu- 
ing quietly and slowly. No announcement of public hearings 
has been made. It seems to be the plan to get all the facts 

before going into hearings or considering 
The Wool possible legislation. Reluctance on the part 
Trade of some dealers to fill out a questionnaire 
covering expenses of operations and com- 
mission and salaries paid has caused some delay, but prob- 
ably this will be ironed out soon. 

The manufacturers are seriously disturbed over increas- 
ing imports of cloth from Japan. Under the present law the 
manufacturers’ protection is on a percentage of the invoice 


Imports costs. This makes a low duty on goods pro. 
duced by the very cheap labor in Japanese 
mills. All ad valorem duties should be based on American 
valuation. Under the 1930 law the President may require 
that that method be employed. He is being asked to exer. 
cise that power now. 

The hat manufacturers use a good deal of short felting 
wools from Texas and California. A trade agreement with 
France has been under negotiation for some time. The 
French were asking for lower duties on their felt hats ex. 
ported to the United States. We joined in opposition to 
such a concession. It would allow Italy and other countries 
to enjoy the rate regardless of whether they lowered duties 
on any American exports. Such is the way the tariff js 
handled nowadays. 

The State Department announced today that the agree. 
ment with France has been signed and that its terms will 
be made known on May 13. 


F. R. Marshall. 








Supreme Court Settles Stockyard 
Charges at St. Joseph 


T has taken five and one-half years 
finally to settle the question of 
charges for yardage to be collected by 
the stockyards company at the St. Jo- 
seph market. The Supreme Court’s ap- 
proval of the action and findings of the 
Secretary of Agriculture sets a prece- 
dent which should discourage future 
legal appeals and permit shippers 
promptly to secure the benefits of de- 
cisions on rates made by the Secretary 
at other markets. 
The old and new rates on carlot 
shipments at St. Joseph are shown: 
Old New 
35 cents each 27 cents 
12 cents each 8 cents 
8 cents each 6 cents 
The old rates have been continued in 
effect. The yards company is required 
by the court to return to those from 
whom:the charges were collected the 
amount charged above the new scale. 
In 1921 Congress passed the Packers 
and Stockyards Act for the purpose of 
furnishing a way of preventing wrong 
practices in the commission method of 
handling livestock at public markets 
and to insure that charges paid by pro- 
ducer-shippers for services at stock- 
yards would be fair and reasonable. 


The enforcement of the P. S. Y. Act 
was placed with the Department of 
Agriculture and in recent years has 
been handled through a special divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of that department. Early in the life 
of the new law the Supreme Court was 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 


California, Sacramento—May 27-28. 
Texas, Ozona—July 3-4-5. 

Idaho, Filer—August 12. 

National, Salt Lake—August 25-26-27. 


Southern Oregon, Klamath Falls— 
September 1 


Wyoming, Casper—September 22-23. 


Shows 
Centennial Sheep and Goat Show, 
Dallas, Texas—Oct. 29-Nov. 6. 


Centennial Wool Show, Dallas, Texas 
—June 6-November 29. 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—January 8-14, 1937. 

Ogden Wool Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 8-14, 1937. 

Denver Stock Show, Denver—January 


16-23, 1937. 
Conventions 


California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20. 











called upon and ruled that the law was 
constitutional and that transactions at 
public markets were in interstate com- 
merce. Later the Omaha commission 
rate case was taken to the highest 
court and the action taken by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was approved. 

On April 27, the Supreme Court 
again completely upheld the action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in order- 
ing a reduction in yardage charges at 
the St. Joseph market. 

Many of the western livestock pro- 
ducers have come to the point of won- 
dering whether, after all, the Act of 
1921 is of any value, or whether the 
officials of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry are able or willing to secure 
justice for shippers who support the 
utilities set up for handling commerce 
in livestock. An overcharge of two 
cents per head in payment of yardage 
charges at a market will not of itself 
bankrupt a shipper, but it means $5 
per double deck car of lambs. The 
combination of such a loss with similar 
ones in selling charges, feed bills, and 
many other items in running the out- 
fits before shipping time, easily can 
and often does make the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. And why should 
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4 western sheepman be _ indifferent 
about paying $5 a car more than a fair 
charge to a corporation which, under 
the law, has the support of the govern- 
ment in securing an adequate rate of 
return on its investment. 

This diversion from the issue of the 
St. Joseph case is partly by the way 
of explanation of how association ex- 
ecutives employ their time and expense 
money in representing the sheep in- 
dustry. Also, because the determination 
of these marketing charges has be- 
come so involved in court procedure 
that an association member who tries 
to understand the cases may well wind 
up with a “what’s the use’? 

Resolution of the National Wool 
Growers Association and other organ- 
izations have condemned dilatory and 
obstructive tactics of stockyard offi- 
cals and representatives of commis- 
sion men in fighting to prevent effec- 
tiveness of rates ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the 1921 law. 

The record of obstruction, if not 
pettifogging, at shippers’ expense is ex- 
emplified by the case of yardage char- 
ges at the St. Joseph market. Swift and 
Company are commonly understood to 
be heavily interested in the St. Joseph 
yards property and it is probable that 
some other large packing concerns also 
have financial interest in St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, Denver and other markets. 

The record of the St. Joseph case 
is this: 

October 9, 1929: Secretary initi- 
ated inquiry into rates. 
December 2, 1929: Hearing begun. 


May 14, 1930: Oral argument be- 
fore Secretary. 

July 20, 1931: Secretary ordered 
lower rates. Company appealed 
to Federal District Court. Court 
ordered rehearing. 


January 10, 1933: Rehearing op- 
ened; closed February 16. 


February 2, 1934: Company ap- 
plied for rehearing. Refused. 


May 4, 1934: Secretary again 
ordered rates reduced. 
Company appealed to Federal 
District Court. 


May 1, 1935: District Court re- 
fused to order rehearing. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Announces 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


To Be Held 
AUGUST 25-26, 1936 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah 
“<<>> 
ENTRIES ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED 
*<>> 
Applications Should Be Addressed to 


National Wool Growers Association 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















April 27, 1936: U. S. Supreme 
Court sustained Secretary. 
Lower rates to take effect May 
10, and excess charges collect- 
ed ($150,000) since May, 1934, 
to be returned to shippers. 


The appeal of the stockyards com- 
pany was based almost entirely upon 
the value of its property. For the val- 
ue set by the Secretary, his rates, over 
a period of years, would have produced 
an average net return of 7.13 per cent, 
which I submit, and intend to argue 
later, is too high a rate of earning for 
the government to support in ‘these 
days of 3 per cent government securi- 
ties and of large loans by New York 
banks at 1 per cent. 

The main point in these cases is 
based upon Article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion, which declares that property may 
not be taken without due process of law. 
This is used to support the idea that 
prescribed rates, if too low, amount to 
confiscation of property. The Secretary 
had found that $2,752,964 was a fair 
value of the property and that it should 
earn $192,710. The company argued 
that appraisal should include $600,000 
for “going concern value.” The Sec- 
retary ignored this and was sustained 


by the court. The other principal dif- 
ference was in connection with allow- 
ances for depreciation. In speaking 
of the depreciation shown on the books 
of the stockyards company, the court 
said: “It is quite clear that the amounts 
carried annually to the depreciation 
reserve were excessive.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
was unanimous. Mr. Justice Brandeis 
was joined in a separate opinion by 
Justice Stone and Justice Cardoza. 
While concurring in the decision, these 
three held stronger opinions than the 
others against reviewing by the courts 
of rate decisions reached by bodies 
created by Congress for that purpose. 

Here are some interesting excerpts 
from that decision: 

Surely all must agree with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that: “If rate regula- 
tion is to be effective, there must come 
at some time an end of hearings and a 
decision of the questions involved.” Con- 
gress concluded that a wealthy and liti- 
gious utility might practically nullify rate 
regulation if the correctness of findings by 
the regulating body of the facts as to value 
and income were made subject to judicial 
reviews. 

Our conclusion is that the evidence falls 
short of that convincing character which 
would justify us in disturbing the Secre- 
tary’s finding. 





The decisive point on this appeal is that 
in seeking a separate allowance for going 
concern value, in addition to the value of 
the physical plant as found, and in main- 
taining that the property was being con- 
fiscated because of the absence of that al- 
lowance, it was incumbent upon appellant 
to furnish convincing proof. That proof 
we do not find in the record, 

The stockyards company, appellant 
in the case, made no objection to the 
rate of 7 per cent net earnings as al- 
lowed by the Secretary. Producers who 
pay the rates will seriously question 
the reasonableness of their being re- 
quired to furnish such earnings in the 
light of money market conditions, the 
value of the service, and their own ab- 
ility to pay. In the future rulings, the 
Secretary should base yardage rates on 
earnings not to exceed a rate of 5 per 
cent. 


F. R. Marshall 





Montana Wool Coopera- 
tive Elects New Officers 


EMBERS of the Montana Wool 

Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tion met in Helena on April 25 and 
elected the following officers: Ray Hol- 
loway, Bozeman, president; M. F. 
Trask, Ballantine, vice president, and 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors include 
Messrs. Holloway and Trask, W. D. 
McKenzie of Big Timber, Wallace 
Kingsbury of Valier and Andrew Beck 
of Deer Lodge, and the executive com- 
mittee is made up of Messrs. Kings- 
bury, Beck and McKenzie. 

At the meeting of the directors, it 
was decided that the Montana Wool 
Cooperative Marketing Association 
would take no active part in soliciting 
or handling wools this season. The Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
will deal directly with the Montana 
growers through their representative, 
J. S. Blackwood of Chinook. The Mon- 
tana Wool Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation will be continued in the event 
that at any time in the future a neces- 
sity arises for it to become active again. 


Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, 
Secretary. 


“Ding” Against the 
Ranchers 


“UST dawning on the American 

farmer is the fact that free range 
and the granting of cheap grazing rent- 
als on the government domain don’t 
help the general cause of agriculture at 
all, and that the next big step in work- 
ing out a farm program should be a 
great restriction, if not the total retire- 
ment of such lands.” 

That is J. N. Darling, ex-chief of 
the Biological Survey and president of 
the General Wild Life Federation, ex- 
pressing himself in the April issue of 
Successful Farming, published at Des 
Moines, Iowa. He also says many other 
things about the western livestock in- 
dustry, but having in mind high blood 
pressures, weak hearts and bad tem- 
pers, we stop with the one hypodermic 
shot and give you instead “ ‘Ding’ 
Against the Ranchers,” an editorial 
from the March 25 issue of the Port- 
land Oregonian: 

When the lover of wild life and the ad- 
vocate of the middle western farmer meet 
in the same person, as they do in the case 
of the Iowa cartoonist, J. N. Darling, 
president of the General Wild Life Feder- 
ation and ex-chief of the United States Bi- 
ological Survey, the western stock grazier 
has no chance of encountering sympathy. 

The April issue of Successful Farming 
gives over its No. 1 position to an article 
by Mr. Darling in which the cartoonist 
argues that 200,000,000 acres of federal 
lands—all the actual or potential grazing 
area remaining in the hands of the govern- 
—should be withdrawn. And whereas he 
does enlarge upon the wild life benefits 
toward the end of the article, he gives 
the primary reason for the withdrawal as 
economic—as a measure calculated to aid 
the middle western farmers. 

He would destroy the western range so 
that the middle western market would be 
enlarged and less troubled by competition. 
“In a day when the farmers of fertile, 
well-watered areas are asked to cut down 
production of wheat, corn, cotton, tobac- 
co, and other crops, it just doesn’t make 
sense for Uncle Sam to give free or ex- 
tremely cheap grazing privileges in the 
arid or semi-arid regions.” All of which 
resolves itself into pure racketeering, so 
far as the economics of the situation are 
concerned. Mr. Darling himself admits that 
what he is proposing is a depression-scheme. 
He and the middle-westerners generally saw 
nothing wrong with the western grazing 
program so long as everybody had a market. 
But now that the market is more competi- 
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tive, it is proposed to destroy the com. 
petitor by law. 

It would mean effectual destruction of 
most of the western states. Oregon, for 
example, has 80 per cent of its farm land 
devoted to pasturage and range, and much 
of this is in federal grazing lands. The 
economic system developed through dec- 
ades would be overturned and the state left 
prostrate by such a change, 

Naturally, the whole thing is unthink. 
able, and Mr. Darling is merely arousing 
the lust among his middle-western farmer 
friends. He realizes well enough that s 
far as the wild life part of his program 
is concerned, this does not involve any 
great reduction of the range. It does in- 
volve restriction in some of the areas and 
better utilization of federal lands already 
free of grazing, but that is a different prob- 
lem. The point in which we are interested 
at the moment is that the Iowa corn and 
alfalfa growers would be glad to destroy 
the Far West as a cattle-growing region in 
order that Iowa farms might make enough 
money so that the owners would not have 
to live in Iowa any more, but could retire 
for their twilight years to the Far West. 
Somewhat complicated, but human nature. 





Iu Memoriam 
RICHARD HENRY WINDER 


ICHARD HENRY WINDER, 

widely known _ intermountain 
livestock man, died on May 6, at Hay- 
den, Colorado, following an attack of 
pneumonia with which he was stricken 
at his 2-Bar Ranch near Hayden on 
May 1. 

Mr. Winder was born July 31, 1862, 
in Salt Lake City. In the early 1880's 
Mr. Winder engaged in the sheep bus- 
iness, and throughout his life had been 
active in that industry, with large 
property holdings in the intermountain 
area. He was active president of the 
Utah-Colorado Land and _ Livestock 
Co. and of the Murray Sheep Co. 

Leo C. and Norman G. Winder, sons 
of Mr. Winder, have been actively as- 
sociated with him in his sheep invest- 
ments, and prominently connected with 
the sheepmen’s organizations, both 
state and national, in recent years. 

In addition to his sons, Mrs. Winder 
and two daughters, Mrs. W. W. Cas- 
sidy and Mrs. J. W. Jones, survive. 
Funeral services were held in Salt 
Lake City on Sunday, the 10th, at 
which sincere tribute was paid to the 
integrity and constructive life’s work 
of Mr. Winder. 
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Labeling Woolen Fabrics and Garments 


HE truth-in-fabric movement has 

been much discussed for 20 years 
and still there has been no legislation, 
except the Wyoming law which calls for 
labeling of goods or garments to show 
whether or not they have a wholly 
virgin wool content. 

In 1920 the French bill was the 
subject of hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. Its introduction had been secured 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation with the cooperation of a promi- 
nent manufacturing concern that was 
producing a high quality of cloth con- 
taining no reworked wool, and adver- 
tised as made of virgin wool. The 
French bill required that a showing 
of the shoddy content should be 
carried on the selvage of all woolen 
cloths and on the labels of each gar- 
ment represented or sold as being made 
from wool. 

The idea was that consumers give 
preference to goods shown to be made 
of virgin wool, to the benefit of the 
wool grower. It was argued that con- 
sumer buyers were entitled to know 
when they were buying reworked wool, 
whether such was made from rags, 
cast-off clothing, or the best class of 
tailor clippings which had never been 
worn. 

The manufacturers, with few excep- 
tions, were vigorous in their opposi- 
tion to the bill. They objected to hav- 
ing to mark their cloth to. show how 
much virgin wool it contained. They 
argued that such marks would be use- 
less to the consumer because a fabric 
made with some of the better shoddy 
would in fact be more serviceable than 
some fabrics made from the lowest 
types of wool that had not previously 
been spun—virgin wool. It was also 
claimed that a law such as proposed 
could not possibly be enforced 
because there was no certain method 
of determining how much reworked 
wool actually was present in a fabric 
or garment which might be claimed to 
be mislabeled. 


The French bill also was discussed 
on the floor of the Senate, but it never 
became law. Later on, Senator Capper 
of Kansas took up the question at the 
request of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. In 1933 and in 1935, 
through cooperation of the Farm Bu- 
reau and the National Wool Growers 
Association, similar bills have been in- 
troduced. It was expected that the one 
introduced in 1935 by Senator Capper 
would be taken up at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, but the situation took 
another turn that so far has not led 
anywhere. But before discussing the 
manufacturers’ plan to set up a per- 
missive set of labeling standards, some 
of the old arguments referred to above 
which are renewed each year should be 
examined. 

The wool growers feel that the con- 
suming public receive a wrong impres- 
sion of the value of woolen goods when 
they are sold as “all wool,” garments 
that in fact carry a large percentage 
of short and inferior shoddy which 
often falls out with wear and makes 
people dissatisfied with what they 
bought as wool. The growers have said 
that if consumers are willing to buy 
such materials, or if they cannot pay 
for better goods, they should be al- 
lowed to do so, provided they are hon- 
estly informed as to what they are 
getting. 

Some opponents of the proposal feel 
that they have disposed of it when 
they say that some shoddy is better 
than some virgin wool, which state- 
ment doubtless is true. But how much 
shoddy is superior to how much virgin 
wool? Some tags and some short and 
mushy back wool are inferior even 
though truly in the virgin class. But 
such stuff is but a small percentage of 
the wool shorn each year. 

And some shoddy made from long, 
strong wool is of good quality. Some 
factory wastes and ends of yarns have 
been spun and are no longer to be 
classed as “virgin,” but the weight of 
such material is small in proportion 
to the volume of ground-up rags that 


finds its way into the hands of con- 
sumer buyers. And it always is ad- 
mitted that no reworked wool ever is 
as good as it was when it was virgin 
wool. 

On the point of analyzing a fabric 
to show the content of shoddy or re- 
worked wool, there is a real difficulty. 
Chemistry doesn’t do it because the 
composition of a wool fiber remains the 
same no matter how often it is put 
through manufacturing processes. How- 
ever, the representatives of the grow- 
ers claim that it can be determined 
whether or not a yarn or fabric con- 
tains any reworked fibers, at least with 
sufficient accuracy to allow labeling 
that will enable those who want virgin 
wool goods to get them and to let 
those who buy materials carrying shod- 
dy know what they are paying for. 

Most, but not all, manufacturers 
still are opposed to any legislation. or 
recognition of any standards calling 
for labels to show the presence, or the 
amount, of reworked wool in woolen 
goods. 

In the last two years, some of the 
mills that produce worsted cloth which 
carries no shoddy have been injured by 
competition from cloth put into the 
trade as “all wool” but which was found 
to contain as much as 80 per cent of 
cotton in some cases. Cheaper grades 
of rayon have also been used to adul- 
terate goods sold to consumers as “all 
wool.” 

Last fall the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers took up this ques- 
tion of adulteration with vegetable 
fibers through the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the United States Department 
of Commerce. It was proposed to have 
official recognition of a set of trade 
terms which could only be used for 
labeling goods made according to the 
standards set up for those terms. 

For instance, it was proposed that 
the terms “all wool,” “pure wool,” and 
“100 per cent wool’ could not be used 
to label or otherwise describe any fab- 
rics containing any cotton or rayon. 
These vegetable fibers when used along 
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with wool are easily recognized by 
chemical tests and their amounts de- 
termined. 

In accordance with the customary 
procedure of the Bureau of Standards, 
wool growers were considered to have 
an interest in the standards proposed 
by the manufacturers. The American 
Farm Bureau and the National Wool 
Growers Association were asked to 
name a member of a standing commit- 
tee and joined in making the Secre- 
tary of the growers’ organization their 
representative. 

Secretary Marshall, President Rich, 
J. B. Wilson, and others have conferred 
with manufacturers and with the gov- 
ernment officials. They have recog- 
nized the necessity of protecting con- 
sumers, honest manufacturers, and 
wool growers against the practice of 
selling cotton and rayon under the 
name of wool. But the shoddy ques- 
tion could not be overlooked and the 
spokesmen for the mills have been un- 
willing to recognize or touch it either 
through legislation or government 
standards. 

As used in the standards being pro- 
posed, a fabric or garment made of the 
maximum proportion of the most in- 
ferior type of shoddy could carry a 
label, supported by the government, to 
show that it was “all wool.” Such an 
arrangement, the growers cannot con- 
sent to. They have proposed that only 
fabrics that are entirely free from re- 
worked wool and vegetable fiber may 
legally be described as “all wool,” 
“pure wool,” or “100 per cent wool.” 
Shoddy still could be sold under the 
name “wool,” which perhaps is con- 
ceding too much. Fabrics containing 
material amounts of cotton or rayon 
would be described by other words. 
And so, for the present at least, there 
is no legislation and no promulgation of 
standards for woolen fabrics. It is dif- 
ficult to see how any progress can be 
made until more of the manufacturers 
are willing to recognize the shoddy 
question. 

Possibly something may be worked 
out before next year on the basis of 
standards of serviceability of woolen 


fabrics. If the consumer can have the 
advantage of a label giving some indi- 
cation of the wearing quality of the 
goods shown him, he would be protect- 
ed against misrepresentation and dis- 
appointment and the manufacturer of 
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the better class of goods also would be 
benefited. Likewise the grower would 
be served because virgin wools would 
chiefly be used in the construction of 
the cloths that best stand the test of 
wearing quality. 








I. C. C. Hearings on Opening of 
Butte Gateway 





HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, with Examiner John Mc- 
Chord presiding, conducted hearings 
at Ogden, Utah, on April 29 and 30, in 
the case instituted to restore through 
rates on shipments of livestock from 
Montana points through Ogden and 
Salt Lake to California destinations. 
At the present time, shipments of Mon- 
tana livestock destined for the central 
and southern Pacific Coast markets, 
move on through rates over the North 
Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific rail- 
roads to Portland and down the coast. 
If shipped directly south from Mon- 
tana through Ogden and Salt Lake, a 
combination of local rates, higher than 
a through rate, applies. 

In the establishment of through 
rates, the power of the Commission is 
limited in paragraph 4 of Section 15 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
says “the Commission shall not 
* * * require any carrier by railroad, 
without its consent, to embrace in such 
rate substantially less than the entire 
length of its railroad * * * unless 
such inclusion of lines would make the 
through route unreasonably long as 
compared with another practicable 
through route which could otherwise 
be established”; but in cases “of short- 
age of equipment, congested traffic, or 
other emergency,” the Commission is 
given the authority “to establish tem- 
porarily such through routes as in its 
opinion are necessary or desirable in 
the public interest.” 


Witnesses for the complainants in 
the Butte gateway case, the Ogden and 
Salt Lake stockyard companies, offered 
testimony to show that the present 
through route causes shrinkage in the 
animals shipped, necessitates more feed- 
ing, and otherwise is not in the interest 
of shippers, while the testimony of de- 
fendant railroads deprecated such 
statements. 


For the complainants, the following 
witnesses appeared: Harry Snyder, 
president of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association; J. J. Baucus, Great 
Falls, Mont.; William H. Wyatt, Sa- 
lina, Utah; Russell Wilkins, Ogden; 


Otto Hatcher, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and 
Ralph H. Pitchforth, Salt Lake City. 


Their examination was directed by L. 
M. Pexton, Denver, Colo., vice presi- 
dent of the Ogden Union Stock Yards 
Company. 

The Union Pacific, Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific roads were named 
as defendants in the case in addition 
to the northern roads named, but are 
not active in opposition to the estab- 
lishment of the through rates asked 
for. 

A preliminary hearing in the case 
was held in Los Angeles on April 22, 
and at the conclusion of the Ogden ses- 
sions, the Examiner ordered that briefs 
be submitted within sixty days. 
A final ruling in the case is not ex- 
pected before late in the year or early 
next spring. 




















In a Washington Pasture 


Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


The first week was one of the coldest 
of record so late in the season; at the 
same time, snowstorms were general, 
and livestock showed some shrinkages, 
conditions being especially unfavorable 
for lambing and calving. Mild weather 
thereafter soon revived conditions to 
more nearly normal, though range 
growth is still rather backward com- 
pared with growth stages. in other 
Aprils. Central and eastern sections 
were favored with ample moisture. The 
range is now furnishing some forage. 


Savory 


Conditions on the range here are 
good. They have been better this year 
than for the last two or three years 
and the feed for the spring and sum- 
mer range looks good (April 29). 

Our death loss this winter was about 
as usual. 

The cost of sheep and camp sup- 
plies is higher this year and the cost 
of production is going to be greater 
also. 

Loveland Sheep Co. 


Kemmerer 


Weather and feed conditions are 
about the same.as in previous years, 


with the exception of snow as against 
drought. Feed on the range is start- 
ing up in fair shape (April 27). 

We estimate our death loss as 7 
per cent greater than average. 

There have been three clips of me- 
dium grade wool contracted at 30 
cents; shrinkage around 62 per cent. 

Supplies are considerably higher this 
year, and costs of production will be 
up also. 

We also have more coyotes than we 
had last year. 


Lincoln Feeders Corporation. 


Dayton 


Range conditions are very good 
(April 28). Just now, the feed looks 
very good, but there are a lot of hop- 
pers and crickets in spots. 


Our winter death loss was about 25 
per cent heavier this year. 

Lambing was about the same as last 
year. 

Wools have been contracted from 
30 to 321% cents. 

I believe the cost of producing lambs 
and wool will be slightly more this year 
than it was last. 

Lewis McClure. 


MONTANA 

The first week was cold and wintry, 
being rather severe on livestock; the 
rest of the month was mild and favor- 
able for crop and vegetation growth, 
for farm work, and for spring work 
with livestock. Both cattle and sheep 
are in only fairly good shape due to 
the severe winter. More moisture has 
been needed for the sustained produc- 
tion of forage especially in the south- 
east. The last week brought the 
month’s only general moisture of note. 
Most animals are now subsisting solely 
on new pasturage. 


Kevin 

Our weather is good here, but feed 
is very short (April 26). We have had 
snow and sleet the last three days so 
grass on the spring range should be 
good. If we have plenty of moisture 
in the next two months, there will be 
good feed on the summer range. 

We had about a normal winter death 
loss, but where they could not get 
feed through cold weather, there was 
a heavy loss. 

We had to feed heavily last winter, 
which will add to the cost of running 
the sheep. Also, our supplies are some- 
what higher. 
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The coyotes are not bad around 
here. 
Carl A. Erickson. 


Boyes 

Feed is backward, we are in need of 
moisture (April 21). We have more 
moisture for April than in the last two 
or three years, but it has been colder. 
Spring feed looks fair, and feed on 
the summer range should be good. 

Death losses have been heavy, in 
some cases as high as 50 per cent of 
the herds. 

Some wool’ has been contracted 
here for 31 cents, grading one-half and 
three-eighths blood, and with a shrink- 
age of 60 per cent. We believe the cost 
of producing lambs and wool this year 
will be greater than last year. 

There are no government trappers 
here and the coyotes are getting bad. 

Elgin Brothers. 


IDAHO 


The first week was exceptionally 
cold and bad on livestock, shrinkages 
being general, and a few losses re- 
ported. Thereafter unusually mild 
weather prevailed and livestock every- 
where made a quick recovery and 
pastures and ranges made rapid growth. 
However, range forage is still some- 
what backward, compared with the av- 
erage season. Livestock are in fairly 
good condition, generally, some of them 
being in fine shape. 


Idaho Falls 

Since April 1 we have been having 
some very bad weather; heavy winter 
snows. Altogether it has been a cold 
stormy wet spring, much worse than 
at the same time last year. We usually 
are able to get to the early summer 
ranges by April 10, but this year it was 
May 6 before we could make it. Grass 
is fairly good on the range, but it has 
been difficult to get to it on account 
of the snowdrifts and unopened roads. 
Summer feed will be good. 

The lamb crop is about normal. 

We haven’t sheared yet, nor con- 
_ tracted our wool. Shearing will com- 
mence around June 10. 

Production costs will be up this 
year, as camp supplies are about 10 
per cent higher. 

D. R. Ivie 





HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of April. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











Salmon 

We have had cold weather here and 
the feed is fair (April 27). Feed on 
the spring and summer ranges should 
be good. 

Death losses during the winter were 
about the same as last year. 

The number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes is not as good compared with last 
year. 

Wools have been contracted at about 
30 cents. 

The cost of production will be 
greater this year. Supplies are about 
10 per cent higher in price. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were one year ago. 

Horace Hyde. 


Rupert 

Up until the 10th, our weather was 
cold with rain and snow. Since then, it 
has been very good (April 25). Feed 
on the spring range is good, and the 
prospects for summer feed also are 
good. 

We had a slightly greater death loss 
this winter. Lambing so far is prob- 
ably not quite so good as last year. 

Supplies come a little higher this 
year and cost of production will be 
greater than it was last year. 

E. G. Isenberg. 


Grace 


Our valley was covered with snow 
until April. It was cold and stormy late 
in the season and shed lambers had a 
terrific loss. Spring feed is starting well 
and there is plenty of moisture (April 
26). Prospects for feed on the sum- 
mer range are good. 
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In lambing done so far, the number 
of lambs saved is about 10 to 20 per 
cent less than last year. 

Some of the 1936 wools with a light 
shrinkage have been contracted for 30 
cents. 

The cost of producing lambs and 
wool will be 10 to 20 per cent more 
this year. 

Coyotes are bad. They banded to- 
gether and killed quite a lot of deer, 
As the snow was very deep, it crusted 
and the coyotes could run on top of 
the snow while the deer would break 
through. 

Alma E. Hubbard. 


WASHINGTON 


The first week was cold and stormy, 
though with only light precipitation. 
Later the weather was somwhat milder, 
though still without a great deal of 
moisture, excepting some in the last 
week which was very helpful to pas- 
tures and ranges. Livestock have picked 
up materially as a rule, and are now re- 
ported in good condition. Many lambs 
were lost early in the lambing season, 
due to bad weather. 


Orchards 


I received your letter asking about 
the range conditions. I am not in a 
sheep country now, although I have 
put in over 30 years in Montana 
handling sheep, and I still like to keep 
posted on the sheep industry. 

I think the National Wool Grower is 
one of the most interesting papers on 
the market today, especially the range 
letters. It gives everyone a chance to 
know the condition of the weather, 
the range, and the price of lambs and 
wool in the different parts of the coun- 
try. I think every sheepman should 
have that paper, even if he only has a 
small bunch. 

It also “wises” up the coyote hunter 
who is running short of coyotes where 
he has been used to trapping. 

I think every prosperous rancher 
should take the National magazine. 
One could take the newpapers out of 
every state in the West, and still not 
get half the interesting news one finds 
in the National. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Price Fixing in Meats by Packers 


LEVEN packers were named in an 

order issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on March 30, to cease and 
desist from price-fixing, apportioning 
of territory, and other similar prac- 
tices in the merchandising of meats 
held to be illegal under Title II of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. The 
packers to whom the order applies are: 
Armour & Co., Abraham Brothers 
Packing Co., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., John Morrell 
& Co., Memphis Packing Corporation, 
Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., North 
American Provision Co., George A. 
Hormel & Co., and the Birmingham 
Packing Co. The acts and practices 
on which the Secretary based his order 
occurred during a period starting Jan- 
uary 1,1927, and ending December 31, 
1933, in the states of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas and Tex- 
as. 
Under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act in its present form, no penalty at- 
taches to first convictions in violations 
of Title II under which this present 
case falls, but fines or imprisonment 
follow conviction of failure to abide 
by the Secretary’s order, or, in other 
words, second offenses. This part of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act would 
be amended by the Murphy bill, which 
recently passed the Senate but which 
has not yet been considered by the 
House, to provide for penalties on 
first convictions. 

The effective date of the order in 
the present case is May 10. The pack- 
ers involved, according to a recent is- 
sue of the National Provisioner, will 
probably appeal the order to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeal, asking to 
have it revoked or modified. In this 
connection, Charles J. Faulkner, Jr., 
general counsel for Armour & Co., is 
quoted as stating that “an appeal to 
the United States courts may be taken 
for abrogation of the order, because of 
the unfair and totally unwarranted im- 
pression that the Secretry’s action may 
leave with the public.” 

The complaint in this case was filed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on Feb- 
tuary 14, 1934; hearings were com- 
menced on May 17 of that year in 


Jackson, Miss., continued in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., and 
concluded in March, 1935. During the 
hearings 900 witnesses were examined 
and 24,000 pages of testimony taken, 
most of which centered around the “al- 
leged combine and unlawful acts af- 
fecting the State of Mississippi and 
similar acts carried on and affecting 
only the State of Alabama.” 

In his report and order, the Secre- 
tary opens his summary of the evi- 
dence with these two paragraphs: 

Briefly summarized, the Government 
contends that part of the respondents held 
meetings in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1930 
and 1932; agreed upon minimum prices 
at which they would sell meats in com- 
merce; issued price lists showing such 
agreed prices; and sold meats in accord- 
ance with such minimum price lists; that 
such agreement applied to certain parts of 
Mississippi; that similar acts were done in 
Birmingham, Alabama from 1927 to 1933, 
inclusive, and that four of the respondents, 
to wit, Armour & Company, Swift & Com- 
pan, The Cudahy Packing Company, and 
Wilson & Company, were parties to such 
acts both in Mississippi and Alabama. Each 
branch house manager or sales manager 
gave to his own salesmen a price list, and 
the Government contends that the prices 
shown on that list were made up from the 
price lists issued as a result of the agree- 
ments in the meetings. 

The respondents, * *, through the 
testimony of their employees, admit that 
they attended meetings either in Memphis 
or in Birmingham, and Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, and Wilson through their employ- 
ees admit that they attended meetings in 
both Memphis and Birmingham during the 
times stated; that they discussed prices and 
sales; that lists were issued containing items 
of meat and a price opposite such items 
was shown, and they admit that these lists 
were circulated among those packers present 
at the meetings and to a few wholesalers 
and jobbers of meats. They contend that 
these lists were advisory or suggestive only. 
They deny that they agreed upon prices or 
sold upon the prices shown on such lists, 


The Secretary’s Conclusions 
of Fact 

Following fifty-four pages of testi- 
mony, condensed or abstracted from 
the voluminous record of the hearings, 
the Secretary states his Conclusions 
of Fact, from which these excerpts 
are taken: 


The testimony of witness Hill was that 
he attended a meeting in Memphis and that 
certain of the respondents’ employees were 
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present. This was not denied by anyone, but 
on the contrary was admitted by some who 
participated. He testified that a map of 
of the combine area, which was in existence 
before he attended this meeting, was at 
his insistence enlarged to include his 
own territory. An agent of one of the 
respondents (packers) admitted drawing the 
map, but explained that this was merely a 
map of the trade territory of Memphis. 
This testimony would have been more per- 
suasive had any valid reason been shown for 
preparing such a map of the trade terri- 
tory, or any valid reason shown for enlarg- 
ing the map. If such facts existed, they 
were within the knowledge of respondents, 
and being facts peculiarly within their 
knowledge, and if relied upon by the re- 
spondents, they should have introduced 
testimony in support of their contention. 
Moreover, the trade territory of each of 
the respondents in Mississippi did not coin- 
cide. Hence the map did not correctly show 
the trade territory of each. No reason ap- 
pears why, if it were the trade territory 
of the packer respondent whose employee 
drafted the same, it should have been sent 
to others such as Hill and Taylor. 

* % * 

Government Exhibit 28-C, without sig- 
nature, to the effect of “Use your on ideas 
on Arkansas territory,” is significant, It 
was not signed, and it may be pertinent to 
inquire whose ideas had Mr. Hill been us- 
ing? So too, Government Exhibit 29-A, 
which was “No list. Follow your own dic- 
tations. Thanks for past cooperation.” Like- 
wise it is pertinent to inquire whose dicta- 
tions had Mr. Hill been following? 

It is true that every branch house man- 
aver for various respondents testified that 
he had not made any agreements as to the 
price at which he would sell meats and 
meat food products handled by him, and 
to this extent and inferentially that <on- 
tradicted Hill’s testimony, but Hill’s testi- 
mony in a great many respects was corro- 
borated along various lines. It is noted that 
most of the branch house managers failed 
to deny they had agreed that they would 
not go below these price lists. Hill testi- 
fied that he received duplicate price lists, 
one unsigned from Memphis, and one on 
Armour letterheads from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, which were issued as a result of the 
meetings. 

* * * 

The testimony by one of the branch 
house managers (of the respondent packers) 
to the effect that they wanted to see if 
anything could be devised to stop the tre- 
mendous losses they were taking, and that 
it would be perfectly legal to furnish for 
distribution an informatory list of what 
people believed was a fair market value for 
products, suggests an attempt to evade the 
Statute rather than to comply therewith; 
that there would be discussion of prices; 
that the lowest price suggested by anyone 
present would be adopted for the price list, 
and that it was believed that by getting 
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out this list they could stiffen up the back- 
bone of the various interested parties; that 
he hoped it would have the tendency to 
cause managers to issue instructions to stop 
the losses they were taking; that the price 
lists represented composite views of those 
present; that if there were varying opinions 
of a half dozen individuals, that he, Wins- 
ler, who was issuing the lists in 1932, would 
arrive at his prices for the price list by 
making a fair estimate; that the price list 
might be his own opinion or a composite 
opinion, or a compromise opinion of the 
entire group—all of such testimony coming 
from the lips of respondents’ witnesses, in- 
terested it is true, but whose interests were 
adverse to their testimony because they may 
have been subjected to criminal prosecu- 
tion, is persuasive that there was an agree- 
mn. * 

Mr. Wood testified that the lowest price 
suggested by anyone would be the list price. 
If these lists were informative only, or a 
matter of opinion, why was it necessary 
to list the lowest price? They recognized 
they could not get more. Does this not in- 
dicate that this list was an agreed price? 
Otherwise, why was there concern about 
adopting this price for the list? If these 
lists were merely expressions of opinion, as 
respondents contend, they would not neces- 
sarily give the low price. Recognizing that 
the low price would be the actual sales price, 
is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
they bound themselves not to go below that 
price? If no agreement were made be- 
tween the participants, then why was there 
not an opinion covering a range of prices, 
thus leaving free the man with an over- 
supply to charge whatever rate his supplies 
permitted? 

During the hearings around 30,000 
invoices were introduced into the rec- 
ord as government exhibits, and an 
analysis of those that applied showed 
that in the Mississippi area, where 
the price lists were used, about 87 
per cent of the sales were made at 
or over the list prices, while in ad- 
joining territory, referred to in the 
Secretary’s report as “open” or “non- 
combine” territory, less than 37 per 
cent of the sales were at or over those 


prices. 


The Packers’ Denial 


Since the issuance of the Secretary’s 
cease and desist order, several of the 
packers involved have again made de- 
nials of their participation in any com- 
bines to fix prices, and so on. J. P. 
Spang, Jr., vice president of Swift & 
Co., in charge of sales, has stated: 

The facts are that Swift & Company 
has and has had no understanding whatever 
with any other packers to control ‘prices, 
to divide territories, or to apportion sales. 


There was convincing testimony of more 
than six hundred wholesale and retail meat 
dealers at the hearings that the compe- 
tion among packers was exceedingly keen. 

It should be understood that the con- 
clusions reached by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture do not represent a judicial finding. 
In this case, the Secretary of Agriculture 
was complainant, prosecutor, jury and 
judge, The case covered only small areas in 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

A significant part of the testimony dur- 
ing the hearings is an admission by the at- 
torney for the Government that prices in 
the parts of Mississippi and Alabama cov- 
ered by the complaint were no higher than 
at other points nearby. 

In regard to the numerous witnesses 
for the packers who testified that the 
competition between the packers in the 
areas covered in the case was keen, 
the Secretary’s report says: 

There is, however, another phase to this 
which effectually disposes of the conten- 
tions of the respondents, Conceding argu- 
endo that there were variations in the prices 
at which the packers sold to the retailers, 
this is not inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment’s proof. Even though the packers had 
agreed upon a minimum price, they were 


‘ always at liberty to get as much over that 


minimum price as the traffic would bear. 
Stated more plainly, if a minimum price 
called for fifteen cents on one kind of meat, 
a packer respondent might offer his meat 
to the retailer at sixteen cents, another one 
at seventeen cents, and so on, without ever 
making an offer below the minimum price. 
This would account for such variations, but 
would not constitute a defense to, nor dis- 
prove, the charges. 


Reasonableness of Prices 


The point of reasonableness of price 
is covered by the Secretary in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


With reference to the restraint of trade, 
the respondents introduced evidence, and 
apparently relied upon the contention, first, 
that there was no agreement; second, that 
the prices fixed, if they were so fixed, were 
not unreasonable; and third, that those par- 
ticipating in the meetings and who received 
price lists did not control all or practically 
all of the selling in the Mississippi area or 
in the Birmingham area. 

From what has heretofore been stated, 
no further discussion is necessary whether 
there were price-fixing agreements. Testi- 
mony by the respondents’ own witnesses 
shows that those participating in the meet- 
ings controlled practically 50 per cent of 
the meat trade in the Memphis area, and in 
the Birmingham area, participants handled 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the meat trade. 
That this is a substantial amount goes with- 
out saying. Whether the prices agreed upon 
‘were reasonable is not material. In the 
case of United States v. Trenton Potteries 
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Company, et al., 273 U. S. 392, the Court 
said: 

“It does not follow that agreements 
to fix or maintain prices are reasonable 
restraints, and therefore permitted by 
the Statute merely because the prices 
themselves are reasonable.” 

In the case of American Column Com- 
pany v. United States, 257 U. S. 377, the 
Supreme Court said: 

“Such close cooperation, between 
many persons, firms, and corporations 
controlling a large volume of interstate 
commerce, as is provided for in this 
‘Plan,’ is plainly in theory, as it proved 
to be in fact, inconsistent with that 
free and unrestricted trade which the 
statute contemplates shall be main- 
tained; and that the persons conduct- 
ing the association fully realized this 
is apparent from their protesting so 
often as they did, in many of their 
confidential communications appearing 
in this record, that their purposes were 
not unlawful, that they sought only to 
supplant cut-throat competition.” 

It seems that the language of the court 
is peculiarly appropriate, On examination 
and cross examination respondents’ witness- 
es stated and repeated that they were try- 
ing to supplant cut-throat competition. 


The Time Element 


A point was also made by the pack- 
ers of the fact that the violations of 
the act, if there were violations, had 
ceased before the government insti- 
tuted this case and therefore no au- 
thority existed for the issuance of a 
cease and desist order. The Secretary, 
however, cited sufficient court rulings 
to support his position in this connec- 
tion, and said: 

It may be assumed from the record that 
the practice of holding meetings and agree- 
ing upon prices to the retail trade was dis- 
continued before the complaint was issued. 
Although there is no evidence introduced 
by the defense that they were not, up to 
the last day of the hearings, engaged in the 
same practice, neither did the Government 
introduce testimony that such _ practices 
were being engaged in. The record demon- 
strates beyond question that such meetings 
were held, prices agreed upon and then 
the agreement ceased to be effective after 
a short time, but the agreements were re- 
peatedly renewed. It is impossible to obtain 
evidence in a case and initiate an action 
in the same short length of time that re- 
spondents may initiate a combination and 
abandon the same. Such price-fixing agree- 
ments may be embarked upon, continued a 
few weeks only, and once it is known that 
the Government is investigating, they may 
be discontinued, and as soon as the Gov- 
ernment investigation ceases, they may again 
be resumed. The only assurance that such 
practices will not be resumed is by an order 
requiring them to cease and desist resuming. 
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Wool Market Report by an analysis of supply and demand, for spot stocks of 
grease wool are the lowest they have been in fifteen years. 


_ absence of any sizable mill demand during the The 1936 clip is estimated to be about the same as last 
month of April has been largely responsible for the year, or possibly slightly less. 


inactivity of Summer Street. Not since the summer months 
of 1934 has so little wool changed hands. The almost Manufacturers’ Position Strong 
negligible amount of spot wool available with which to do 
business has contributed very largely to the inactivity. 
It must be said, however, that interest in wool has been at 
a very low ebb with both manufacturers and dealers. Such 
a market condition was to be expected. Certainly the 
tremendous rate of consumption of around fifty million 
pounds of domestic grease wool per month could not con- 
tinue indefinitely, for at such rate the 1936 clip would scarce- 
ly run our mills eight months. This breathing spell, so to 
speak, has been cited by both manufacturers and dealers 
as the reason for talking lower values. Insufficient trading 
has taken place on Summer Street during April to estab- 
lish a quotable market, therefore, all eyes have been cen- 
tered on the West where shearing is now quite general. 
Using the expression of a manufacturer, “the wool 


Consumption of wool for the month of March was 
slightly below that prevailing in previous months, for manu- 
facturers are now making the transition from spring to 
fall lines. Current business is slow, but underlying factors 
seem very favorable. Consumer purchasing of men’s cloth- 
ing is estimated by wholesalers to be running 15 per cent 
above that of last year. Belief seems to be quite general 
in the goods market that trading will become more active 
in the latter half of this month, at which time women’s 
wear lines will be open for fall and clothing manufacturers 
will be placing re-orders for men’s fabrics. Strange to 
say, nothwithstanding an easing in the grease wool market 
quoted at 15 per cent, the New York goods market has 
shown no weakening tendency whatever. In fact, it is 
said that some clothing manufacturers have sold as far 
ahead on heavy weight goods as they are willing to go at 
the present time, and are taking this opportunity to boost 


market in the next two months will not be made in New 
York or in Boston but by the growers themselves, who are 
now shearing the 1936 clip.” It is quite certain that the prices slightly. 
bulk of the early contracts cost 85 to 90 cents clean landed 
Boston. Late purchases in the West have evidently been 
on the basis of about 75 cents clean landed Boston. The 
teason for this decline is not apparent. Manufacturers are June 15 will be the beginning of one of the largest 
paying such strong prices for foreign wools they have im- pay-offs in the history of the United States. The far-reaching 
ported that it seems to some observers as though they effect of this tremendous amount of money, exceeding two 
were trying to bluff domestic wool growers into the position billion dollars, that will soon go to the country cannot be 
of selling their wool cheap so that manufacturing costs accurately estimated. Retailers of various lines are already 
could be averaged down. Why mills should pay foreign laying plans and calculations for the purpose of enticing 
pastoralists high prices and at the same time offer sturdy as much of the bonus expenditures as possible to their own 
tesistance on reasonable rates for domestic wool is difficult respective lines. It has been carefully calculated that around 
indeed to understand, nor can lower values be justified fifty-one million dollars will be spent by 75 per cent of 


Bonus Pay-off An Important Market Factor 
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those receiving benefits for clothing. This fifty-one million 
dollar item would be slightly less than 3 per cent of the 
total. It is not too much to expect that at least this small 
percentage will be used to replenish the wardrobes. This 
factor is expected to have a very decided effect upon the 
market all down the line from the finished manufactured 
article. A decided benefit was felt in the wool market from 
the distribution of a far less amount of money to the soldiers 
when the previous bonus was distributed. 


Foreign Markets 


The foreign markets afford no consolation to advocates 
of lower values. The Brisbane, Australia, sale, which is 
one of the last to be held for the season, closed with prices 
at the peak for the season. In fact, the foreign market has 
been increasing while our domestic market is being talked 
down. This has created such an unbalanced condition that 
foreign wools held in bond here in Boston have been ex- 
ported for sale at London and Bradford and sold at a 
profit. This is a condition that rarely exists and illustrates 
very nicely the present wide spread between the value of 
foreign and domestic wool. 


Territory Wool 


Very little wool has been sold in the territory section 
in the last two weeks. A few sales of small clips have been 
reported at around 75 cents clean landed Boston, which 
is fully 15 cents per clean pound less than the cost of many 
earlier contracts. Just how this market could take such a 
nose-dive while the foreign markets during the same period 
continued to strengthen is difficult indeed to explain, ex- 
cept through a strenuous effort on the part of manufac- 
turers and merchants to bear the market in the heart of the 
shearing season. The growers have the situation in their 
own hands to a greater degree than ever before. Now that 
the foreign wools are largely out of the way, the manu- 
facturers must have domestic wools and if the growers 
are able to hold for 90 cents clean, which was the market 
here in Boston at which considerable wools were sold two 
months ago, the market could just as easily be established 
on that basis as the 75-cent basis of late sales. The great 
variation in the type and shrinkage of wool and condi- 
tions under which the clip is grown makes a concerted effort 
on the part of the wool growers impractical if not impos- 
sible. Thus we find fleece wools, or farm state wools, offered 
at a much lower clean basis than territory. 
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More Interest In Fleece Wool 


Medium wools of the 14 and 3% grades that were sel]- 
ing six weeks or two months ago at 40 cents in the grease 
have recently been sold from the new clip at 32 cents, de- 
livered to the mill. Early purchases of fleece wool in Michi- 
gan and Ohio were made at.35 cents to 38 cents to the 
grower. The mills refused to take these wools at that figure 
and the market promptly dropped to 30 cents to the grower, 
About two weeks ago an attempt was made to buy these 
medium wools in Ohio and Michigan at 28 cents, with little 
success. The market seems to be fairly well pegged in 
these two states at 30 cents to the grower for medium 
wools, with correspondingly less for fine and rejects. Semi- 
bright wools from the Dakotas and the Mississippi Valley 
are being offered in this market at 32 cents to 34 cents. 
Very little territory medium wool can be sold in competition 
with the fleeces to mills that are able to substitute one for 
the other as the fleece wools, or farm state wools, work 
out in the manufacturing process at a much lower clean 
basis due to a lighter shrinkage. 

The spot market here, such as it is, is in a waiting 
position with occasional small sales, chiefly of old clip 
wools priced at 3 to 5 cents per pound above the lower 
basis apparently in the making for the 1936 clip. It is 
still an open question whether manufacturers will be able 
to dictate the price of wool to domestic growers or whether 
the wool producers will take advantage of the strongest 
position they have ever been in to maintain values and 
secure for their product a world market, plus tariff. 





Table of Fine Wool Prices 


HE figures below have been extended to show Boston 


values in the grease on fine and fine medium original 
bag type wools on February 10 as compared with the basis 
upon which mills were endeavoring to buy these wools on 
May 1: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1936. MAY 1, 1936 


Grease Basis Clean Basis 
Boston Boston 
34.20c 7 IC 
31.50c 75c¢ 
28.80c 7% 





Clean Basis 
Shrinkage Boston 
62 90c 
65 90c 
68 90c 


Grease Basis 
Boston 
28.40c 
26.25¢ 
24.00c 


These figures speak for themselves. The National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is decidedly not ready to 
recognize that there is any sound basis for such a variation 
and we strongly invite your cooperation with us to remedy 
this situation by consigning. 
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Photos reproduced from News Bulletin 
of Associated Wool Industries; 
Shown Through Courtesy 
of Fox Movietone 
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New Fashions in Wool 

















AMERICAN BREEDERS INVIT- 
ED TO ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW AND INTERNATIONAL 
SHEEPBREEDERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


i eww following communication from 

Mr. Harry B. Brown, secretary of 
the National Sheep-Breeders’ Associ- 
ation of London, has been received by 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: 

The 35th International Conference of 
Sheep-Breeders will be held at Bristol (Eng- 
land) in the council chamber of the 
Council House (by kind permission of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation), on Monday, 
June 29th, 1936, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the day preceding the open- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show in that town. 

The subject for discussion will be a papet 
tead by Professor A. T. King, B.Sc., F.I.C., 
Head of the Department of Textile Indus- 
tries, The University, Leeds, on “Wool: 
Its Characteristics, Uses and Manufacture,” 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

I am directed by my President and Coun- 
cil to express the hope that any visitors 





New spring fashions in wool were fea- 
tured recently in a 20th Century-Fox 
Fashion Newsreel directed by Vyvyan 
Donner. Apparel for men and women 
was presented together for the first time 
and included garments for formal, in- 
formal and sportswear. 

Three groups in this newsreel are 
shown here. At the left, the latest in 
formal cutaways for Sunday mornings, 
and one of the newest sheer wool suits 
for women are modeled. 

Above, a very smart black wool broad- 
cloth dinner suit for women, with white 
matelesse vestee, and double breasted 
navy blue flannel jacket worn’ with 
striped white flannel trousers are shown. 

At the right, a midnight blue tropical 
worsted tux, a wool challis dinner gown, 
and a white tropical worsted dinner 
jacket worn with black tropical worsted 
trousers are presented. 




















from your country who may be in Eng- 
land, interested in the pastoral industry, 
will honor them by being present at the 
International Conference. I may mention 
that the National Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is fully representative of all the lead- 
ing breeds of British sheep, and I am con- 
fident that any visitors who attend such 
conference will gather useful and valu- 
able information in respect to the industry 
in which they are interested, Should it be 
possible, I should be much obliged if you 








would kindly inform me of the names of 
such visitors, together with their addresses 
in England, to which a copy of the paper 
and admission tickets will be forwarded in 
due course. An open invitation is also ex- 
tended to any of your representatives resi- 
dent in Great Britain who would be inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land will welcome any visitors to the con- 
ference from Overseas at the Royal Show 
at Bristol from June 30th to the 4th of 
July and will send to them the necessary 
‘nvitation and complimentary ticket if they 
will be good enough to advise me of their 
desire to attend the Show in good time. 

British sheep breeders who are exhibiting 
or arranging to attend the Bristol Show 
are also urged to attend this conference and 
meet any colonial or foreign visitors. Invi- 
tation cards will be gladly forwarded on 
application. 

Application for invitation cards to 
the Royal Show and the International 
Conference should be addressed to Mr. 
Harry B. Brown, Secretary, National 
Sheep-Breeders’ Association, Sentinel 
House, Southampton Row, London, W. 


Cc. 1 
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LAMBING TIME AT THE RANCH 
(As the Cook Sees It) 
By Mrs. INA DEWEEs Davis 


Contributed to the Auxiliary Section by 
Mrs. Archie Prior, Yakima, Washington 
Before the first faint light of dawn, 

I hurry to get breakfast on, 

Hastily get the coffee pot 

Filled with coffee, piping hot; 

Many hotcakes I’m baking soon, 

To last the men from morn till noon, 

Bacon and eggs and spuds I bring, 

Then scurry out, the bell to ring. 


All of the men come trotting in, 
With “Good Morning,” and merry grin, 
Quickly they eat, and then away, 

A million things to do today, 

There’s many sacks of grain to feed, 

A load of hay we quickly need. 

For bawling lambs and bawling ewes 
Have not a minute they can lose. 


The watering troughs require much care; 
Men feed potatoes here and there, 

Then harness up and drive away 

To haul another load of hay. 

And all through lambing, every day 
The feeding must go on this way; 

Each one must work until he’s dead 
To keep the pens of sheep all fed. 


Men come hurrying o’er the hill, 

Carrying lambs, the pens to fill, 

Followed by protesting ewes 

All worried lest their lamb they lose. 
Every kind of lamb we see, 

Singles, and twins, and sometimes three; 
Some white, some black, spotted lambs too, 
None straying far from the mother ewe. 


And every day from night till morn, 
Into this world more lambs are born, 
When every lamb and every ewe, 
Receives the care that is their due, 
At shipping time they will repay, 
The trouble they have been today; 
Broad, yellow backs will be the style 
That makes the happy sheepman smile. 


And so I cook good things to eat, 

Bake cake and pies, cook bread and meat; 
All vegetables that can be had, 

To make the hungry sheepman glad. 
And every day it’s o’er and o’er, 

Until we close the cookhouse door; 

Came magic words that made the change, 
“The grass is growing on the range!” 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


In bunches then they start away; 
“We'll send the oldest lambs today.” 
A noisy din then greets my ear, 
Men mixing bunches, far and near, 
Away to hills with grasses green, 
With water flowing in between. 

And Oh! How thankful all appear, 
That lambing comes but once a year. 





Chapter Activities 


OREGON 
Umatilla 


HE Umatilla Co. Chapter No. 4 
of Ladies Auxiliary to Oregon 
State Wool Growers held their monthly 
meeting in the Library Club room in 
Pendleton, April 11, with six member 
and one visitor present. 
Mrs. Wyrick, president, presided. 
Mrs. Carolyn Thompson gave a very 
interesting talk on lamb. A piano solo 
was enjoyed and refreshments served. 
The program chairman was re-ap- 
pointed. We are looking forward to our 
State President giving us some new 
ideas along educational lines. Our next 
meeting will be held at Frazier’s Farm, 
May 9, 1936. 
Mrs. Fred Falconer, 
Secretary. 


Baker 


HE Baker Chapter No. 2 of Ladies 

Auxiliary to the Oregon State 
Wool Growers met at the home of Mrs. 
Fred Phillips at Keating, Oregon, 
April 8, 1936, the president, Mrs. 
Phillips, presiding. A definite form of 
procedure for conducting meetings was 
adopted. A donation of five dollars was 
sent to the Red Cross Relief fund. It 
was decided that a bridge luncheon 
would be held at the Hotel Baker for 





Material for this page should be sent 

to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, National 

Press Correspondent, 1110 South 9th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











the ladies who helped make our con- 
vention a success. 

After the meeting adjourned, bridge 
was played, and guessing games were 
conducted by Mrs. Fred Widman. 

Eight prizes were given. 

Our chapter has 21 paid-up mem- 
bers, 18 of whom were present. We 
were also happy to have three new 
members and five visitors in atten- 
dance. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the home of Mrs. Ira Staggs, Keating, 
Oregon, May 6, 1936. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, 
Secretary. 





IDAHO 


HE Idaho Falls Chapter of Ladies 

Auxiliary to the Idaho State Wool 
Growers enjoyed a_ beautifully ar- 
ranged card party in April at the home 
of their president, Mrs. J. T. Edwards, 
the proceeds of which were turned over 
to the state fund. 

Mrs. Edwards is very anxious to 
visit the ladies over the state, hoping 
to interest them in the work she is 
trying to do for the benefit of the or- 
ganization. 

The ladies of the Ulia Chapter are 
planning parties to raise funds to as- 
sist their president in making these 
visits and we hope that it will be car- 
ried on throughout the state. 


Mrs. J. C. Fowler, 
Secretary. 





UTAH 
Salt Lake 
HE March and April meetings of 
the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers were interesting 
ones. 

March 9 the auxiliary held its meet- 
ing at the Union Building of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, following a luncheon 
at the University cafeteria. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Beeley spoke to the members on 
“Handicraft on the Campus.” 





May; 1936 


The April meeting was held at the 
Lion House, preceded by the annual 
breakfast. Mrs. R. H. Winder was in 
charge of arrangements. During the 
breakfast, Mrs. E. J. Kearns presented 
a gift to Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, 
retiring president, from the members 
of the auxiliary. Mrs. John D. Spencer, 
a daughter of Brigham Young, gave an 
interesting talk on the Lion House. 

The auxiliary dedicated a tree in 
honor of Mrs. Carl S. Smart, the first 
president of the Salt Lake Auxiliary, at 
Mueller’s Park in celebration of Arbor 
Day. 

Mrs. Hyrum C. Erickson, 


Secretary. 





WASHINGTON 


Yakima 


EMBERS of the Yakima Aux- 

iliary were guests of the North- 
west Livestock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation at the home of Mrs. George 
McWhirter in Yakima at their April 
meeting. A one o’clock luncheon at 
tables gay with spring blossoms pre- 
ceded the business meeting und pro- 
gram. Mrs. W. A. Roberts gave her 
teport of the National Convention, 
which had not been given before as no 
meeting of the auxiliary was held dur- 
ing March. Reports of committee ac- 
tivities were given by Mrs. McWhirter, 
Mrs. Emil Roberts and Mrs. C. M. 
Longmire. 

Mrs. McWhirter was assisted dur- 
ing the afternoon by Mrs. H. F. Rob- 
erts and Mrs. William Knox. 

An invitation from the Goldendale 
group to a guest-day picnic at Rock 
Creek on May 7 was presented to the 
chapter. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
May 16. 


Mrs. Archie Prior. 


_ Wool. Substitutes: Their Real 
Significance to Growers 


The Special Bradford (England) Correspondent of The Pastoral 
Review sets forth in this article some forceful reasons why wool will 
not be superseded by its so-called substitutes, “the creation of scien- 


tists.”’ 


As a member of the Wool Fibre Research Committee of the 


Wool Industries Research Association, at Leeds, England, and a mem- 
ber of the Wool Statistics Advisory Committee of the Imperial 
Economic Committee, the writer undoubtedly speaks with an authority 


based on sound information. 


The article is reprinted from The Pastoral Review published 


December 16, 1935. 


HE writer can quite understand all 

wool growers being concerned 
about the creation of so-called substi- 
tutes, and the wide publicity given to 
these in the press has also caused ap- 
prehension in the minds of users. The 
latest stunt comes from Italy, where, 
according to “Agricoltura Fascista,” 
excellent wool has already been pro- 
duced from skim milk. The paper 
claims that one pound of wool can be 
made from one pound of milk, and the 
price is stated to compare favorably 
with that of ordinary wool. To claim 
that wool or anything approaching 
wool can be produced from milk is 
absurd in the extreme. Professor A. 
T. King, of Leeds University, said this 
week that he was completely sceptical 
of the Italian claims. 


What is Staple Fiber? 


The writer has before him the very 
latest creations of both Germany and 
artificial silk manufacturers in Eng- 
land, and he is in no wise impressed 
with their usability. Being a member 
of the Wool Fibre Research Commit- 
tee of the Wool Industries Research 
Association, Torridon, Headingley, 
Leeds, and a member of the Wool Sta- 
tistics Advisory Committee of the Im- 
perial Economic Committee, the writer 
has inside information, and can assure 
every Australian wool grower that 
nothing is being produced at the mo- 
ment to cause any concern. 

Every fiber that has been made so 
far has for its foundation the same 
wood fiber from which artificial silk is 
made. In some cases the luster has been 
removed, but it is altogether inferior 
in comparison with the fleece of the 
sheep, and chemists in any part of the 


world can work from January 1 to 
December 31, and will never be able 
to infuse into these substitutes the 
life, vitality and felting property of 
wool. These so-called substitutes can 
be used in connection with wool just 
the same as mungo, shoddy and cotton 
have been used for the past fifty years, 
but even the latter are much better 
than these substitutes, which are life- 
less, weak in fiber, and possess much 
less spinning property than good mun- 
go, shoddy or cotton. 


Staple Fiber Rayon 

As already said, the claims of Italian 
scientists that they can produce from 
milk a fiber imitating wool can be dis- 
missed entirely, but what is of interest 
is the knowledge that Italy has been 
doing her best during the past week or 
two in England to counter economic 
sanctions in wool. In war times every 
effort possible is made to obtain wool 
for military clothing purposes. York- 
shire firms have been approached in 
this connection, and have received of- 
fers of prompt payment if only Italian 
buyers could devise some means of 
avoiding the machinery of the Anglo- 
Italian Payments Agreement. That 
agreement has behind it the force of 
law, but whether it would be put into 
operation today is doubtful. 

British exports of wool and its prod- 
ucts to Italy during the past nine 
months could have been much greater, 
but misgivings regarding the securing 
of payment within reasonable time led 
many Yorkshire firms to approach the 
Italian market with caution. Under 
the Anglo-Italian Payments Agreement 
Italy’s commercial disbursements in 
this country are fully 21 weeks in ar- 
rears, and it cannot be said that the 
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wool trade is satisfied with the manner 
in which that agreement is operating. 

As already indicated, staple fiber 
rayon is only a product of artificial 
silk. To use the definition of the Im- 
port Duties Committee, staple fiber is 
“artificial silk which, at the time of 
manufacture, is cut into short lengths 
mainly for the purpose of being sub- 
sequently spun into yarn, either by it- 
self or in admixture with other fibers, 
such as wool or cotton.” The question 
now arises, can any kind of fabrics be 
made solely from staple fiber? Fabrics 
are being made, but their tensile 
strength and wearing capacity is any- 
thing but good compared with fabrics 
made from wool; in fact, we should 
say that they are very poor and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 

The question of price per pound of 
staple fiber is another matter of im- 
portance to those who want to use this 
article. We should say that it is about 
11d. per pound, which is a considerable 
item of expenditure, and where em- 
ployed it cannot be compared in the 
slightest with fabrics in which wool 
forms only a twenty-fifth part of the 
constituent blend. 

One wonders what manufacturers 
are going to use staple fiber or, for 
that matter, any other raw material 
made from wood pulp, in place of other 
raw materials, unless it be for the 
purpose of blending to obtain a differ- 
ent effect in the manufactured fabric. 
The writer shares the view of the ma- 
jority of practical manufacturers who 
want something more serviceable in 
character and general utility than these 
artificial fibers so far have proved. No 
doubt they have helped to some extent 
to counteract a big rise in wool, but 
in spite of that fact, the world’s clip 
is disappearing every season, and it 
needs no war between Italy and Abys- 
sinia to see both Merino and crossbred 
wool selling on a higher level than 
for some considerable time. Every 
Australian wool grower can rest as- 
sured that his product is not going to 
be superseded by the creation of any 
scientist. It is a scientific fact that life 
can only be imparted by life, and the 
absence of this feature in all artificial 
fibers renders them totally incapable of 
being real live competitors with wool. 


The British .Wool : 
Program’ 


EVERAL years ago, the fall of 1931 

to be exact, Mr. F. J. du Toit, then 
representing the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Union of South Africa, 
visited at different points in the United 
States on his way home from a pilgrim- 
age to Australia and New Zealand in 
the interest of a world-wide publicity 
campaign for wool. Growers in South 
Africa at that time had had levied a 
tax of one shilling on each bale (250 
to 300 pounds) of wool exported, 
the fund thus raised to be set aside 
for research and promotional work for 
wool. A sizable fund was reported as 
collected through the tax, but since 
then collections have been stopped, 
awaiting action and cooperation on the 
part of growers of Australia and New 
Zealand and support from the wool 
interests of England. 

Now it seems that the cooperation 
and support is to materialize. Stock- 
men’s papers from Australia and New 
Zealand indicate that both of those 
countries are now ready to act. A 
joint conference of the Graziers’ Fed- 
eral Council and of the Australian 
Wool Growers’ Council held early this 
year resulted in a decision to ask the 
Commonwealth Government for legis- 
lation providing for an excise duty of 
not more than one shilling per bale of 
wool, which would mean an annual 
fund of about $750,000 from Austra- 
lia. But that, of course, would be the 
maximum, which probably would not 
be levied, as some criticism has already 
arisen against the size of the proposed 
duty. Another objection to the plan 
is that the government is to collect 
the tax, which might prove to be the 
“thin edge of the wedge for govern- 
ment interference.” 

New Zealand is reported as ready 
to raise her share of funds for the pro- 
posed program and South Africa, as 
indicated, is standing by. Support for 
the program is also being lined up 
among the manufacturing interests in 
England. 

The new stimulus to the British wool 
campaign in Australia and New Zea- 
land is largely the result of a talking- 
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tour made during the past months by 
Lord Barnby, head of Frances Willey 
& Co., Ltd., operators of large woolen 
mills in England and America. Lord 
Barnby recently crossed the United 
States, conferring with Secretary Wing 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Secretary Marshall of the Na- 
tional, E. C. Morse, director of Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries and others, on 
his way. At a meeting with the press 
in New York City, Lord Barnby 
was generous in his praise of the ac- 
complishments of the Associated Wool 
Industries in wool promotion during 
the past year. The funds for the Brit- 
ish wool program, he said, would be 
placed in the control of a non-political 
group in London, which would direct 
the expenditures, half of which will 
probably be made in research and the 
other half in direct promotion work. 





The International’s 
Album 


IVING in complete detail all of 
‘ the events of the 1935 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and Grain 
and Hay Show, the annual Review and 
Album of the Exposition is now off the 
press and available for distribution. 


The book consists of 330 pages and 
carries illustrations of all champion 
winners in the cattle, horse, sheep, and 
swine departments of the last Inter- 
national as well as the photos of win- 
ning individuals and teams in the 
numerous contests participated in by 
college students and farm boys and 
girls. It is a valuable permanent his- 
tory of this premier event of the ar- 
nual show circuit. 

Interesting general reviews of each 
breed competition, by well known live 
stock writers and show reviewers, are 
included, accompanied by lists of 
prize winners in each contest. 

A limited number of the books have 
been printed and are obtainable a 
$1.00 per copy, post paid, which is less 
than the production cost of each vol- 
ume. Requests should be addressed t0 
the Exposition office at the Chicag0 
Stock Yards. 
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Fire Protection and 
Range Grass 
Improvement 


F YOU are interested in producing 

at a profit more and better stock 
feed, more than double the yield 
naturally produced, and extending the 
green feed season, which assures 75 
per cent better fire protection, through 
expending 25 cents per acre, the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be of some 
help to you by pointing out the reasons 
why results are procured by shallow 
cultivation. 

The first question that arises is: 
Will it pay? 

Figuring the actual cost of operat- 
ing a tractor at from $10.00 to $15.00 
per ten-hour day, pulling 30-feet of 
disk and that it will cover all the way 
from 60 to 100 or more acres during 
this run, we may place the average 
actual cost at 25 cents per acre. On 
steep hills it will be higher; on rea- 
sonably low hills 25 cents or less, and 
on level land as low as 10 cents per 
acre. Contrasted, especially on small 
acreage jobs, the cost would be neces- 
sarily greater. Understand, shallow 
cultivation, 114-inches deep, is all that 
is required, with every other disk re- 
moved, the object being to break the 
surface soil and kill one-half the grass 
plants that have started after the first 
rain storm of the season. 


Don’t run away with the idea that 
dry work before the rain is O. K.., 
unless you wish to recultivate after 
the feed is started, because the thin- 
ing out is your main objective, and dry 
work alone will not answer the pur- 
pose. The same principles involved are 
utilized and generally practiced by all 
ranchers, except range livestock pro- 
ducers, For instance, sugar beet grow- 
ets spend several dollars per acre every 
year thinning their beets, as you know, 
by hand. They, like nature, plant much 
more seed than is necessary in order 
{0 produce tonnage, sugar content and 
save moisture, and whenever and wher- 
ever the stock rancher cultivates his 
tange land, he will accomplish almost 
the same three results with natural 
gtass, at much lower cost. 


The reasons why cultivating and 
thinning increase both quality and 
quantity are obvious, but will stand 
repetition. 

Cultivation helps through breaking 
the surface soil, allowing more rapid 
percolation of rain water, storing the 
moisture in the sub-soil and preventing 
run off that causes erosion—points you 
are all familiar with. Eliminating half 
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the plants reduces the use of moisture 
50 per cent because 200 plants re- 
quire twice as much moisture as the 
100 you have allowed to remain. An- 
other benefit may reasonably be listed 
through the guaranteed thrifty growth 
of the feed where the thinning process 
has taken place, especially if (as fre- 
quently happens in California) a 
month or more time elapses between 
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A $10 A-Pound Lamb 


HE Grand Champion Fat Lamb at the Ninth Annual Interstate Junior 
Livestock and Baby Beef Show (San Francisco, April 5-9, 1936) was 

sold at public auction to Swift and Company for the account of J. H. Lesser, 
Washington Market, Oakland, California, at the record price of $10 a pound. 
The lamb is shown here with Arthur McLean, the 4-H Club member of 

the Kern County High School at Bakersfield, California, who bred and fed 
the lamb. Young Mr. McLean borrowed money to finance his venture into 
the sheep business, but by raising this 65-pound lamb cleared enough to pay 
off his indebtedness and continue with his efforts to produce prize-winning 


lambs. 


The picture is shown through the courtesy of the California Wool Grower. 
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rains. For in that time the surface 
moisture is used up, both by the 
plants and through evaporation. And 
perhaps hot weather, frost or adverse 
winds have caused abnormal evapora- 
tion, which has reduced the moisture 
to such an extent that plants suffer 
from drought where the stand is too 
thick. 


It is especially interesting under 
these conditions, to notice cultivated 
areas showing steady thrifty growth, 
whereas uncultivated acreage suffers to 
a point where the ranchers remark, 
“grass is going back into the ground,” 
and “when is it going to rain again,” 
is a leading question. These periods of 
drought during the growing season are 
so frequent, in average years, that 
they may be classed as a general rule, 
and are recognized as being responsible 
for many short feed years, even when 
the total seasonal rainfall is normal, 
but poorly distributed. 


Cultivation will invariably transform 
all such seasons from short to norm- 
al yields of feed and in favorable rainy 
seasons produce an additional tonnage 
that will justify the mowing and 
bunching of wild hay, to be utilized in 
finishing meat animals or furnishing 
milk stock, cows or goats, with suffi- 
cient succulent feed to produce milk, 
cheese or butter fat, or for range cows 
and ewes suckling calves and lambs. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that the 
increase in tonnage and quality of feed 
and the extension of the green feed sea- 
son, on one tenth of your range, one 
year with another( eight years out of 
every ten) will supply enough more 
feed to guarantee producers finishing 
livestock on the ranch that are now 
sold half fat or for feeders. 

Any individual grower who adopts 
the cultivation plan will benefit and 
whenever practiced collectively stabi- 
lization of the market will result, 
through better standardization of the 
general feed conditions, providing six 
months spread in which to market in- 
stead of the average 30 to 60 day 
period. 

Fire breaks are also provided by 
shallow cultivation, as, in California, 
it prolongs the green feed season from 
two to six weeks, the length of the pe- 


riod depending on weather conditions, 
and any stock rancher knows stock, 
preferring green to dry feed, will feed 
these cultivated strips and leave bare 
ground to act as a fire break. Because 
of the increase in tonnage of feed and 
the lengthening of the time it is green, 
the breaks are maintained at a profit. 

If the aid of the P.W.A. could be 
secured to keep up fire breaks along 
the fence lines, great benefit would al- 
so result. A good deal can be accomp- 
lished in this respect by obtaining the 
cooperation of the business interests 
in the cities, and of ranchers them- 
selves. In five days and nights at my 
instigation, the ranchers of San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey and Kern counties 
in California, signed a gentlemen’s 
agreement to construct over 2000 miles 
of fire break on their ranches. 

To offset the ill effects of drought 
on the range, to reduce fire hazards, 
and increase your profits with better 
and more green feed, every stockman 


should be willing to interest himself and 


others in shallow cultivation of range 
lands. Frank C. Clark. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 





Meat vs. Fish in Railroad 
Dining Cars 


ISING to a complaint that its din- 
ing cars were featuring fish to the 
detriment of meats, the Southern Pa- 
cific Company has furnished the fol- 
lowing information regarding its pur- 
chases of meat and fish during the year 
1935: 
Total Purchases 
Meat and Fish... 
Ee 
i See ae eas _ 220,912 


| eee © at Pe i. SOG IGZ 
All Other Meats and Poultry 512,036 


Pounds 
1,395,845 
156,335 


Denial of any undue pushing of fish 
is based on these figures, by officials of 
the railroad company. They also claim 
that no effort has been made by them 
to increase the consumption of fish by 
selling it at low prices and state that 
their records show that the majority 
of travelers do not make use of the 
lower priced meals listed on their 
menus. For example a check for four 
months showed that 37.1 per cent of 
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the passengers purchased 80-cent 
luncheons, while the other 62.9 per cent 
ordered meals in the higher price 
ranges, and for dinner 28.8 per cent 
took the 80-cent meal and 71.2 per cent 
the more expensive. All of which indi- 
cates that the majority of travelers 
purchase the more expensive meals. 

In their support, the company’s offi- 
cials also cite the fact that during 1935 
they bought their meat at an average 
price of 21 cents a pound as against 
14 cents, the average price per pound 
of fish, which enabled them to furnish 
the fish at a lower price to their 
patrons. 





Idaho Association Posts 
Reward for Information 
on Sheep and Wool 
Thieves 


HE Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation is rendering a special serv- 
ice to its members this year in a drive 
against the stealing of sheep, pelts and 
wool. A thousand metal signs have 
been distributed to its members, offer- 
ing a reward of $100 for “information 
supplied leading to the arrest, convic- 
tion and imprisonment of thieves steal- 
ing sheep, pelts or wool owned by any 
member in good standing.”’ The reward 
is not payable to the owner of the 
property stolen or to any employee 
or officer of the state association. 


By putting the bounty on the thieves 
and blocking to some extent at least 
their disposal of stolen property, the 
Idaho Association feels certain its 
drive will result in a large reduction 
in the number of thefts. 

The State Law Enforcement Depart- 
ment and a number of truck checking 
stations are cooperating with the wool 
growers’ association in the apprehen- 
sion of sheep or wool thieves. 

Sheepmen wishing signs to post on 
their property can secure them from 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 
at Boise, by the payment of their 
dues, while members with their current 
dues paid can secure additional signs 
by notifying the association of the 
number wanted. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices. 


Chicago 

ARTING company with other 

branches of the livestock market, 
lamb trade ran into a boom late in 
April. Scarcity was the sole influence. 

California lambs were late, winter 
fed stock in the corn belt practically 
disappeared, and the residue of the 
old crop of fed lambs shorn and in the 
fleece changed hands at wholly unex- 
pected prices. The inflated period was 
brief, prices crashing overnight when 
feeders loaded to take advantage of 
the opportunity to bag big money. It 
was a spectacular climax to a market 
that had been, devoid of feature for 
weeks, 

At the pinnacle good to choice 
wooled lambs sold in Chicago at $12.65 
@12.85; shorn stock at $10.75@11. 
Eastern shippers were mainly respon- 
sible, but in a strenuous effort to get 
numbers, packers participated, the 
$12.85 purchase on April 29 being 
credited to a packer whose support of 
the local market has been conspicu- 
ous all winter. Within a week prices 
advanced $1.50 to $1.75 per hundred; 
ina single day the reaction was almost 
$1 per hundred. On April 29 the top 
early in the day was $12.85, later 
in the session, $12.25 was the limit 
and on the last day of the month noth- 
ing in the fleece passed $12. Shorn 
lambs sold at $10.75@11, on the high 
spot. 

While the fat lamb market was ad- 
vancing $1.50 per hundred, cattle lost 
50 to 75 cents and hogs practically the 
same amount. For a prolonged period, 
top lambs, top hogs and top cattle 
held around $11 per hundred; when 
the break came in cattle, the top de- 
clined to $9.75; the bear movement 
in hogs coincidently put that top down 
to $10.50. But in beef cooler replace- 
ment killers were able to buy a large 
percentage of fat steers anywhere from 
$8 to $9.50; hog droves costing around 
$10.50 meanwhile. Obviously both 
lambs and ‘hogs were scarce, other- 
wise the prices would have been im- 


possible; beef supply meanwhile 
showed substantial increase. 

When live mutton trade went into 
April, it was evident that reserve stocks 
had been depleted to a point where at 
least a mild pyrotechnical display was 
inevitable. The advance was strenu- 
ously resisted until the middle of the 
month when a scramble for numbers 
loomed up. Killers carrying on buying 
operations in Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin conducted a series of buying 
skirmishes to discover that the crop 
of lambs put in last fall had all but 
disappeared, throwing the purchasing 
strain on stock concentrated in feeding 
areas west of the Missouri River, 
mainly Colorado and Nebraska, where 
supply had gradually worked into such 
strong hands that dislodgment was pos- 
sible only by skyrocketing prices. The 
sharp break when the pinnacle had 
been reached was the logical sequence 
of an effort to grab a fat purse. 

Early in April $10.65 was the limit 
on choice lambs, packers making the 
bulk of their purchases at $10@10.35. 
A week later the top had crossed the 
$11 line, $10.35@10.85 taking the 
bulk, and by April 18, average packer 
cost was well above $11, the top had 
reached $11.60 and the bulk of shorn 
lambs sold in the $11 to $11.40 range. 
On April 25 the top had reached 
$11.75 and the bulk sold between that 
figure and $11.50, starting the display 
of fireworks that culminated in the 
$12.50@12.85 trade during the final 
period. 

Shorn lambs participated in the ad- 
vance although the spread between the 
two classes was practically $2 per 
hundred most of the month. When the 
rise began shorn lambs were on an 
$8.85@9.15 basis, reaching $10.50@ 
11 at the high spot. On the subsequent 
reaction shorn lambs showed practical- 
ly the same decline as wooled stock, 
selling down to $10. 

Contrasted with the corresponding 
period in recent years the figures are 
interesting, showing substantial appre- 


ciation both in sheep and lambs. Com- 
parisons follow: 








SHEEP | LAMBS 





|Top| Bulk | Top Bulk 





1936 
1935 


_..-| $6.50| $5.25 @6.25|$12.85|$12.00@12.75 
ie 5.25] 3.00@S5.00| 8.50| 7.75@ 8.00 
1934 __] 5.50} 4.00@5.25| 9.90] 9.50@ 9.85 
1933 - 3.00] 1.75@2.75| 6.10] 5.35@ 6.00 
1932. | 2.25] 1.00@2.00] 6.90] 5.75@ 6.50 
1931 3.50] 2.50@3.50| 9.85] 7.75@ 9.60 











The late April advance put the whole 
market at the highest level since June, 
1930; shorn stock reaching the highest 
point since May, 1929, at $11. 

Dressed trade followed rather than 
accompanied the upturn in livestock. 
Choice carcass lambs advanced to $22 
in Chicago; $23 at New York, com- 
pared with $16 and $16.50 at the cor- 
responding time last year. Early in 
April medium to choice lamb carcasses 
wholesaled at $16 to $19 in Chicago; 
50 cents more per hundred in New 
York, but the rapid upturn checked 
distribution. The difference in wool 
was in killers’ favor, however, other 
by-product showing similar apprecia- 
tion compared with the corresponding 
period of 1935. Early in May $15.50 
(@17 bought the bulk of lamb carcasses 
on the Chicago wholesale market; at 
the end of the month it was a $17.50 
to $19.50 trade. Mutton carcasses al- 
so sold to advantage, largely at $10 to 
$12 per hundred. 

Few spring lambs reported at any 
market during April. At Chicago and 
elsewhere $14 to $18 was paid during 
the week previous to Easter, but this 


was a specialty trade of unimportant 


volume. A few California spring lambs 


reached Chicago just before the boom 
in old croppers, to sell at $10 to $13, 
but they lacked condition. 

By this time the residue of Colo- 
rado’s winter fed crop has been cashed 
with profitable results. Corn belt feed- 
ers got in early this year, and did not 
get the final rise, although they had a 
highly profitable Feed was 
cheap, excellent fall gains were made 
and added cost of gains during the 


season. 
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February cold snap was compensated 
by the subsequent rise in price. Most 
of the winter period slaughter was of 
practically the same volume as last 
year and but for the fact that acute 
scarcity developed in April winter 
poundage would have been somewhat 
in excess of 1935. One reason why 
killers went short was that the corn 
belt cleaned up early, putting the 
market in control of western feeders. 
Interior Iowa packers were under the 
necessity of going to western markets 
for a supply unusually early, their 
competition putting life into the trade. 

Truckers engaged in gathering fat 
lambs in the farming areas were prac- 
tically out of business so far as this 
class of stock was concerned during 
April. When farmer feeders were able 
to realize $10 to $11 per hundred, they 
took the short route to the money. 
Fewer contract lambs went into the 
corn belt last fall; they were in com- 
petent hands and both interests made 
money. The moral is that putting out 
western lambs with irresponsible, ama- 
teur feeders is a desperate gamble if 
not insuring certain loss. 

Lucrative profits have been bagged 
by Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Indi- 
ana feeders this season, which will 
naturally develop keen interest in 
western range stock next fall. How- 
ever, there will be no broad inquiry 
until September. Corn acreage will be 
large and that crop is going into a well 
prepared seed bed with a prospect of 
at least a normal yield. Stock cattle 
are sufficiently high to divert atten- 
tion to lambs, so that a broad demand 
is probable. The soil erosion program, 
if made effective over any considerable 
acreage, should create many pastures 
whereon lambs could make cheap gains. 

Substantial reduction of the supply 
of fat lambs from California this spring 
is expected, as weather conditions have 
been unfavorable, making a long feed- 
er end which has gone into the hands 
of commercial feeders. 

Tennessee and Kentucky will be 
somewhat short of their usual spring 
lamb crop. Tennessee will begin load- 
ing in May, followed by Kentucky 30 
days later. Bulk of this Middle South 
crop will go directly east for slaughter, 
not figuring in market receipts. 


Killers have not discriminated se- 
verely against heavy lambs, 95 to 105 
pounds this season, which is additional 
proof that the product is moving 
promptly into distributive channels. 
Even in extreme cases the penalty 
compared with woolskins did not ex- 
ceed 25 cents per hundred; much of 
the time it disappeared. Heavy lamb 
legs, formerly a serious merchandising 
problem, are now reduced in bulk by 
a cutting plan that eliminates much 
of the objection. 

Scarcity of aged stock has main- 
tained a healthy fat ewe market, 
wooled ewes selling largely at $4@6 
per hundred. Farmers are holding ewes 
for foundation flocks, and feeders put 
few at the bunkers last fall. Prices 
merely indicate restricted volume. 

Fewer lambs were fed at the huge 
barns adjacent to the markets during 
the past winter than ever before in 
the history of the business. As a sup- 
ply factor, these plants have ceased 
to exert an influence. Some of them 
have been converted into cattle feed- 
ing plants. 

The high pinnacle attained by live 
mutton prices late in April should be 
discounted. That the trade is in a 
temporary supply gap is evident, but 
it is a big country and high prices al- 
ways exert a magnetic influence. Texas 
is not considered a factor and Californ- 
ia cannot repeat last year’s perform- 
ance, although the corn belt is matur- 
ing a lamb crop that will eventually 
exert an influence on prices. A flock of 
breeding ewes is a popular farm pos- 
session, especially in view of hog scar- 
city, and the average farmer once con- 
fident of himself in the sphere of lamb 
production is disposed to expand. But 
for pronounced scarcity of breeding 
stock due to the 1934 drought, farm 
flocks east of the Missouri River 
would have expanded substantially. 


J. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


HEEP and lamb prices scored sen- 
sational upturns during the month 
of April, reaching new high levels in 
most classes since 1929. Quotations on 
fat lambs, which made up the bulk of 
the arrivals throughout the month, 
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climbed to $12.50, the highest point 
since 1930. The total advance in this 
division at the peak period was more 
than $2.00 over the top at the close of 
March, but the closing days witnessed 
a sharp drop, amounting to 75 cents 
or more. . 

Receipts at Omaha dropped to the 
lightest April volume since 1910. Ar- 
rivals for the month stood at 118,842 
head, compared with 157,258 last year 
and 313,772 in 1930 when supplies 
were the largest for any April in the 
history of the yards. 

Trade was generally healthy on good 
demand for lambs on both local and 
shipping account. Prices on fed wool- 
skins advanced more or less steadily 
from $10.15, high figure on the open- 
ing day of the month, to $12.50 paid 
on the 28th for the highest on woolies 
since June, 1930. It was also 50 per 
cent above the April, 1935, top of 
$8.60. 

Shorn lambs followed similar trends. 
Supplies were limited at the beginning 
but became more numerous at the 
close. Best lambs in this division 
reached $10.65 at the high mark, but 
also suffered drastic reductions before 
the month ended. 

Rains in California after the early 
initial shipment tended to hold back 
supplies from the coast state until the 
latter days of April. Most of the late 
arrivals went to feeders at $8.25@ 
10.00. Grass fat lambs sold to $11.90. 

Offerings of native springers were 
limited, with the bulk moving at $10.75 
@12.50, the latter figure the high for 
the month. 

Stock for shearing purposes shared 
in the general upturn with the demand 
centered mostly on good fleshy lambs. 
As these were generally good enough 
to command attention from killing in- 
terests, prices fluctuated closely with 
the fat lamb market. High for the 
month was $11.65, paid for one load 
carrying considerable fat. Thin lambs 
met with indifferent demand from start 
to finish. 

Mature stock was offered only in 
small bunches. Wooled ewes were 
seasonally scarce but the demand for 
the few arrivals pushed prices to $6.75 
for the highest figure since January, 
1930, on the Omaha market. Shorn 
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ewes were somewhat more numerous, 
especially during the closing days of 
the month. This kind ‘also attained 
a new high for recent years, selling at 
$6.00 and down. 


Lester H. Hartwig. 


St. Joseph 


wilt receipts for the month of 
April were liberal, they were not 
up to last month and the same month 
a year ago. The past month’s total was 
121,440 compared with 138,294 in 
March and 148,797 in April a year 
ago. All of the feeding districts were 
represented during the month, a total 
of 57,472 coming from Nebraska feed- 
lots, 26,365 from Colorado, and 6,016 
fom Wyoming. There was also in- 
cluded about 7,500 spring lambs from 
Arizona and California. 

The market for fed lambs opened 
on a strong basis, and as the month ad- 
vanced prices began to climb until the 
28th, when the top reach $12.50, the 
highest since June 7, 1930, but on the 
last two days of the month there was 
a 75-cent to $1.00 break, which put 
the closing top at $11.75, or around 
$1.65 higher than a month ago. Clips 
sold at $9.50 on the extreme close, 
which was $1.50 higher for the month. 
Native spring lambs were very scarce, 
selling at $10.50 early in the month, 
$12.25 at the high time, and $11.60 
on the close. Californias and Arizonas 
sold $10.65@12.25, with the closing 
top quoted around $11.60. Aged sheep 
also scored a good advance, ewes clos- 
ing around $1.00 up, old wethers show- 
ing about the same gain, while year- 
lings and two-years-olds are about 
$1.75 higher. At the high time wooled 
ewes reached $7.00 and clips $6.15, 
with closing quotations around $6.75 
and $6.00, respectively. Old wethers 
were quoted up to $7.75 on the close, 
two-year-olds $9.75 and _ yearlings 
$10.75. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


HE lamb market was active at 
Denver during the month of April. 
Prices advanced from $1.50 to $2 on 
fed lambs, while spring lambs went up 


$1 to $1.25. Yearlings advanced $1 to 
$1.50 and ewes went up 50 to 75 cents. 

Fed lambs went up to the high point 
in six years, when, towards the end of 
the month the best sold at $12.50 
freight paid at Denver. This price was 
within 35 cents of the extreme high 
point at Chicago. Best fed lambs were 
selling from $10 to $10.15 early in 
April, while at the close a good to 
choice grade was moving to the scales 
at $12 to $12.50. 

California spring lambs sold at 
$10.10 to $10.75 early in April. Near 
the close of the month large numbers 
of Californias were coming to Denver, 
and they were selling readily at $11 to 
$11.25, with the plainer kinds at $10.40 
to $10.90. Early in the closing week 
of the month best California spring 
lambs sold up to $12.25 memo. Odd 
native spring lambs sold during the 
closing week of the month at $10.75 
to $11.50. 

Large numbers of California spring 
lambs are now coming to the Denver 
market. The demand has been good at 
this market and they have been mov- 
ing at prices so attractive as to bring 
them in. During the month of April, 
68,000 California lambs reached the 
Denver market. This is the largest 
number ever received at this market 
in April from California, the previous 
record April shipments from the coast 
state being 47,000 head in April, 1934. 
California lamb producers found Den- 
ver a good place to market their lambs 
during April. 

Numerous loads of fed shorn lambs 
appeared at Denver late in the month. 
The price reached $10.25 freight paid 
and $9.75 flat late in the month, where- 
as they were bringing $8.50 freight 
paid early in April. 

Wooled ewes were rather scarce 
during the month. The demand was 
very good and the few found a ready 
outlet, prices late in the month rang- 
ing up to $6.50 with others at $5.75 to 
$6.25. California shorn ewes made 
$5.25 late in the month. 

Northern Colorado marketed 153,- 
000 head of sheep and lambs at Denver 
during the month of April this year as 
compared to 139,000 head marketed 
here by feeders of northern Colorado 
in April, 1935. 


Total receipts of sheep and lambs 
at Denver during the month were 239,- 
000 head, as against 208,000 head re- 
ceived at this market in April, 1935. 
In addition to the larger receipts from 
Colorado and California, there was a 
scattering of sheep and lambs received 
from Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. 

W.N. Fulton. 


Kansas City 


FTER recording an advance of 75 

cents in the first three weeks in 
April the lamb market put on a real 
show in the last week of the month, 
when, in a four-day period, prices rose 
about $1.50 and then broke 75 cents in 
two days. The “man on the flying tra- 
peze” did not have a look-in with the 
price stunts of the last six days. The 
upswing carried quotations into the 
highest position in six years and the 
back swing left values 75 cents above 
the end of the third week and $1.60 
above the March close. At the extreme 
high point a $2.25 gain was registered 
over the March close, and April made 
the highest average prices of any month 
since 1930, 

March closed with $10.15 top on 
wooled lambs and $11 on new crop 
lambs. In the next two weeks wooled 
lambs sold up to $11.15 and springs 
up to $11.50. There was a slight set- 
back in the next week when on the 
21st, $10.90 was paid for fed lambs 
and $10.85 for springs. There was a 
slight rise the next two days and then 
on the 27th and 28th the big push up- 
ward started. There have been very 
few former occasions that the buying 
side was forced to perform to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the producers as 
they did in the two days. However, in 
the following two days there was an 
evening-up break that to some degree 
compensated the buying side, but ele- 
vated prices for the entire period made 
the average stand as the high record 
in recent years. On the close both 
winter fed lambs and new crop lambs 
were quoted up to $11.75. 

While shorn lambs encountered a 
substantial advance, because of the 
limited supply, they were of secondary 
consideration in the general market 
alignment. Late in March they sold at 








HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


I have for sale a flock of 1200 
Registered Hampshire Ewes to 
lamb February 1. 


This is as good a flock as can be 
found in the West. All are range- 
bred—range-raised, and will pro- 
duce the only type of ram satisfac- 
tory for range use. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 








KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 


land International. W. 
by Briggs 2081, purc 
National Ram Sale. 


ht 233 pounds. Sired 
us at the 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Co. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8, 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
__SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS _ 


$7.75 to $8.25. At the high point in 
April they brought up to $10.50, and 
closed the month around $10, making 
a slightly larger net gain than wooled 
lambs, but remaining at more than the 
usual price margin under wooled lambs. 
Because of the large price margins 
that have existed between the two 
classes, fewer winter fed lambs have 
been shorn, before marketing, than in 
a number of years past. Broken and 
stringy fleeces and excessive weights 
were the main factors for shearing. In 
many instances fleece conditions were 
ignored to a good return in favor of 
the selling side. Practically the entire 
wool yield of winter fed lambs is find- 
ing its way into wool markets via 
the packing houses instead of being 
gathered at feed-in-transit yards. 

It was a mixed situation that caused 
the April advance. Early in the month 
it became evident that the crop of 
winter fed lambs would be marketed 
before the native and California new 
crop lambs would move in volume. As 
the month advanced California reports 
indicated that the per cent that would 
be fat enough for killers would not be 
large. In central states cold wet weath- 
er in some sections and cold dry weath- 
er and lack of feed in other sections 
retarded lamb development. Arizona 
and southern California kept supplies 
moving in even volume with the bulk 
of them consigned to Kansas City 
where they met a strong demand from 
both local killers and shippers. The 
top price scored on Arizona-California 
new crop lambs was $12.35, the highest 
for new crop lambs from those states 
since April, 1930, when $12.50 was 
the peak. 

Thus far, new crop lambs have re- 
turned producers highly satisfactory 
profits, but winter lamb feeders have 
not fared uniformly well. Excluding 
April and December and January, fat 
lambs did not return a profit. Up to 
the close of January the short feed 
and fairly good prices produced a 
profit. In April high prices made the 
profit. To sum up the season, it is 
evident that more fed lambs failed to 
return a net profit than those that made 
a reasonably good profit. Among the 
very favorable factors were that death 
losses were small ard that weights were 
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not discounted severely. In April more 
fed lambs weighed 95 to 100 pounds 
than were under those weights and 10? 
to 110-pound lambs were not unusual. 
Lambs went into feed lots last fqlj 
carrying more than normal weight, but 
a sustained market on weight afforded 
about the normal tonnage feeding 
margin. Some feeders advanced the 
theory that feed lot losses were small 
because lambs went into feed lots at 
heavier than normal weight. Probably 
it would be better to place the credit 
not so much on the weight as the vigor- 
ous condition of the feeding lambs. 

Ewes sold up to $6.50 and yearlings 
up to $10.25, both new high levels for 
the year. However, the market eased 
off about 50 cents from the peak be- 
fore the close. The total supply of mut- 
ton sheep for the month was small and 
the trade indicated that when lamb 
prices get up to a good level, the out- 
let for mature mutton enlarges mate- 
rially on the basis of cut-cost proposi- 
tion on the part of the consumer. 

There was not much opportunity for 
feeders to get any material number of 
lambs. In some cases shearers operated, 
but they had small chance to margin 
woolskins against shearing and a late 
marketing date. When new crop lambs 
begin to move in volume the feeder will 
be in evidence. 

April receipts were 128,060, com- 
pared with 219,765 in the same month 
last year, a decrease of 91,705. Ar- 
rivals from Colorado, Nebraska and 
Arizona showed an increase, but Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
which had large supplies of wheat field 
lambs last year, uncovered more than 
a 100,000 decrease last month. Re- 
ceipts in the four months this year 
were 460,065 or 106,275 less than in 
the same period 1935. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


Ogden 
HE California spring lamb move- 
ment began to show increased ac- 
tivity at Ogden with four-day receipts 
of 33,600 springers from that state 
during April 29, 30, and May 1 and 

2, representing 233 decks. 
Total receipts of spring lambs up 
to May 2 were 129,328, of which 104, 
656 were received during April. Last 
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ear at this time receipts were 135,- 
151, or 5,823 ahead of this year’s fig- 
yres. Notwithstanding poor feeding 
conditions during the first part of the 
year which resulted in a late shipping 
season, shipments have almost caught 
up with those of the previous year 
when the growing season was more fa- 
yorable. According to early estimates 
sheep numbers increased somewhat in 
California during the year 1935, with 
a lamb production perhaps greater than 
ever before. It is believed that from 
now on the lamb movement will be 
regular and in increased numbers. 

As a result of feeding conditions 
during February and March, the lambs 
are considerably lighter than average, 
many of them weighing from 58 to 62 
pounds, necessitating further feeding 
before being marketed. Most all of 
these lighter shipments have been com- 
ing from San Joaquin Valley where, 
because of shortage of feed, the move- 
ment has been forced, resulting in 
light lambs, many of which will be 
fed further on eastern feed lots. Farther 
north in the Sacramento Valley condi- 
tions have been more favorable, with 
the consequent result of a greater 
amount of feed, so that lambs moving 
out of this section should carry a fat- 
ter end, although movement has been 
retarded somewhat. 

Sales on the average show an in- 
crease of about $2 per hundredweight 
over the prices paid last spring. The 
first sale made during last year’s sea- 
son was on a load of 82-pound lambs 
which brought $8.50, while this spring’s 
initial sale was for $10.40, for some 
72pound springers. Later sales rep- 
resented an even greater increase over 
prices being paid last year. 

The first Idaho spring lambs of the 
season were received at the Ogden 
market on Friday, April 24, selling 
at $11.25 per hundredweight. The first 
carlot last spring was not received un- 
til about the middle of the month of 
May. The $11.25 price paid for the 
first lot of Idaho woolies this year was 
exactly $2.50 over that paid last spring. 

is year’s first shipment was from 
the Burley, Idaho, district and weighed 
85 pounds, being of very good quality. 
The past few weeks of good weather 
have brought an abundance of good 


grass and sheepmen report stock com- 
ing along in good shape. Continuance 
of this kind of weather will insure 
a splendid quality of early lambs 
equal to prior years. It is anticipated 
that some scattered shipments will 
start to move in about the first two 
weeks of June, increasing gradually 
until August, and the heaviest flow 
should occur during the last two weeks 
of that month. 
D. F. Estes. 





“Fall Lamb” 


HAVE observed certain retail 
butchers putting over the block 
what they call “Fall Lamb,” which is 
nothing more or less than Old Ewe. 
The term, therefore, is deceptive and 
misleading to the consuming public and 
works an injustice against the produc- 
ers and feeders of Spring Lamb, which 
is delicious, appetizing and of the 
highest food value—an article any re- 
tail butcher can be proud to put over 
the block. 

A lot of money has been spent in 
an effort to encourage the consuming 
public to eat lamb, and the retailers 
using the term “Fall Lamb,” to sell 
Old Ewe meat are undermining all 
these efforts by deceiving the public 
into believing that they are getting 
lamb at an old ewe price. For when 
they get the “lamb” home, it is tough 
and unsatisfactory, and naturally they 
will not only buy some other kind of 
meat themselves, but tell their neigh- 
bors of their experience with the 
“lamb.” 

I have no objection to any retailer 
selling Old Ewe, but I want it go out 
to the public as such. 

Two years ago I visited a public 
market in Denver and saw there a leg 
of Fall Lamb, at 6 cents a pound. It 
was anything but attractive. I asked 
the proprietor what he meant by Fall 
Lamb, and he said it was a sheep over 
one year old, but finally admitted it 
was Old Ewe, and justified himself by 
saying that there was a certain class 
of customers who could not afford 
Spring Lamb and wanted a cheaper 
article. 





RAMBOUILLETS 


1936 


Offers More Hope 
for the 
Sheep Industry 


Our Rams Are Better Grown 
and in Better Flesh Than 


for Several Years. 


We have a very choice lot of 
rams, exceptionally good studs, 


both two-year-olds and yearlings. 


We offer for sale 300 head 
yearling grade ewes, well grown 
and in good flesh, after shearing 
May 15th. 


Wilford Day 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
Phone 28-J-3 P. O. Box 179 


RAMBOUILLETS 














66 uke’’ 
Undefeated 


FOR SALE 


YEARLING STUD AND 
RANGE RAMS 


That Will Increase 
Your Profits 


MADSEN -TYPE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Big- Smooth- Long 
Staple Wool 


Also a limited number of registered ewes and 
200 Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds for Sale 
ALL YEARLINGS 


We Invite You To Come and See These Rams and Ewes. 
PRICES REASONABLE 


SOLD SINGLY OR IN CARLOAD LOTS 
Stud Rams Our Specialty 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rembouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio, 


DIRECTORS 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall. Crawford, Nebr. 
J. We Owes... neeseeseenenonees-Oz0na, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King...................... Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard...........................Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, etc,, address 
the Secretary 














HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 


Lambs in 100 Days. 

For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 


The National Wool Grower 


I feel that it is the duty of every 
sheep raiser or lamb feeder to report 
instances of this kind to their state 
or national associations, for anyone 
who tries to deceive the public in this 
way should be prosecuted for fraud. 
Meeker, Colo. H. P. Ottosen. 





Department of Agricul. 
ture Creates New Division 
of Animal Nutrition 


NEW research unit, to be known 

as the Animal Nutrition Division, 
is announced by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, effective May 1. Dr. Paul E. 
Howe, who has since 1924 been senior 
biochemist in charge of nutrition in- 
vestigations in the Bureau’s Animal 
Husbandry Division, has been named 
chief of the new division. 

The reorganization has been made to 
increase the emphasis on research deal- 
ing with fundamental problems of feed- 
ing and nutrition of farm animals. For 
the most part the new division will use 
existing personnel and research facili- 
ties, plus enlarged new laboratory space 
and equipment made available by the 
Department’s current building program 
at the National Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. Howe plans to organize the work 
of the new division into four principal 
sections: One devoted to biological 
studies of nutritional problems with 
laboratory animals; another, to the 
biochemistry and physiology of diges- 
tion; a third to the nutritive require- 
ments of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, and dogs, and general studies 
of the digestibility of feeds; and the 
fourth to poultry nutrition. 

Dr.Howe, in addition to heading this 
new division in the Bureau, has been 
named an assistant chief of Bureau. He 
has had a broad background of expeti- 
ence in biochemistry and in various 
lines of study in both animal and hv- 
man nutrition. 
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Around the Range 


Country 


(Continued from page 12) 

We all know the sheep industry is 
the best industry in the West. When 
the sheepman can make money, he pays 
it out for his expenses and it benefits 
labor; it helps the farmer, it helps the 
stores. If our government leaders 
would do all they could to help the 
sheepman get on his feet, it would 
help to bring back prosperity. 

I am located at present on the west 
side of the Cascades. This is a tim- 
bered country with small ranches of 
dairy cattle, chickens and _ berries. 
We have green grass here the year 
round. Some farmers have a few sheep. 
I think in time, with a little more ex- 
perimenting with sheep in the cutover 
and burntover land here, that sheep 
would do well on a small scale, as there 
is a lot of green brush that sheep 
would thrive on, as well as the abun- 
dance of nice grass where it has a 
chance to grow. Where I am located, 
farms average from 5 to 20 acres. Forty 
acres is a big place here. We raise ber- 
ties, chickens, and rabbits. Where the 
timber is cleared, the ground is heavily 
sodded with grass. 

J. N. Gosset. 
Ellensburg 

Weather and feed conditions on 
ranges in this section of the country 
since April 1 have been poor and un- 
seasonable. We had an exceedingly dry 
March and a very dry April up to 
within the last week or ten days. With 
the rain, the ranges are now as good 
as they have been all spring (May 1). 
Previous to this period, the ranges 
were dry and dead, having had no op- 
portunity to get growth because of the 
severe winter and such a short gro- 
ing period last fall. 

Last April and the year before were 
vastly different than this year. With 
the rains, the grass has been coming 
fast, but previous to the last week or 
80 of April it was beginning to turn 
brown and curl from drought and 
frost. Prospects for summer ranges look 
good, with considerable snow in the 
mountains. 

Death losses for the winter were ex- 
cessive, both in the dry sheep and 





A SHEEP SPREAD 


Owner retiring. 

One of the finest, most complete going outfits 
in the West. An aggregate of exceptionally good 
buildings, large modern home, bunk houses, large 
horse barn, lambing sheds, corrals, range equip- 
ment, all in the best of condition. 

4700 acres of deeded land, 1200 acres of hay 
land, 8800 acres of State Leased Land. Five 
streams and numerous springs furnish water 
galore for this project. In addition 5000 ewes, 
permanent reserve right for 5000 head, 15 head 
milch cows, 20 head saddle horses and saddles 
and complete pack outfit. Everything goes with 
the place. 

This layout will bear inspection and is worth 
your time to investigate. 


C. W. MULHALL 
SHANE BLDG. TELEPHONE 360 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 











AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years, All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registration Fees—650c. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 8138 

Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
A. C. Gould_......0..Estelline, South Dakota 
Richard Hoyt... Birds Landing, Calif. 
SF eee College Station, Texas 
J. H. King. Laramie, Wyoming 
Howard Miller. K , Nebraska 
R. W. Phillips. .McMinnville, Oregon 
John Toliver. Ft. Collins, Colo. 
J. H. Whitmore......................Mt, Morris, N. Y. 
Cyrus Young St. Anthony, Idaho 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 























HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 


Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 














By 


One of our Flock Headers. The 
Rambouillet Top at the 1935 
National Ram Sale. 


THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


lf You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 














Poke, 





Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe. 


OUR 1936 OFFERINGS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
BETTER THAN EVER 
Large, Well Grown Out, Polled and 
Horned Yearlings 


Many of Them Consigned to the Leading Ram Sales of the Country 
200 YEARLING EWES ALSO FOR SALE 


WYRN S$. HANSEN 


Breeder of Rambouillets For Over Forty Years 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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lambing ewes. Generally speaking, it 
was a hard winter on sheep. Lambing 
in this section will be at least 20 or 
25 per cent less than last year. 

Up.to date, there has been no buying 
of 1936 wools to amount to anything. 
One or two sales at 26 cents a pound 
made last week, and one contract 
of 28 cents a pound a couple of 
months ago, are about the only deals 
that have attracted any attention. On 
the whole, the wools are going to be 
of lighter shrinkage. The sales men- 
tioned were on wools of high quarters 
and three-eighths. Yearlings are selling 
for more money than they brought last 
year, and supplies are slightly higher. 

The cost of running sheep this year 
was more than double that of last year. 
The cost of lambs for the 1936 crop 
will be much higher than that of 1935, 
on account of such adverse weather 
conditions, which in turn caused long 
feeding. Their cost was also increased 
by the fact that white scours hit many, 
with heavy losses. 


Hal Holmes. 


For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 
Five Seasons 


OREGON 


The first week was cold and back- 
ward, with rain in the west and snow 
in the east; later temperatures were 
much higher and more favorable, 
though there was no rain until the last 
week, which was only light to mod- 
erate as a rule. This was very fa- 
vorable, however, to pastures and 
ranges, which made rapid growth. As 
forage was becoming scarce locally, 
this is a very favorable circumstance, 
and livestock are now gaining general- 
ly. Goat shearing was completed local- 
ly, and sheep shearing is well advanced. 


Paisley 

The first week or ten days in April 
weather and feed conditions were bad, 
but since then they have been very 
good. We have had a little more mois- 
ture this year (April 29). At this writ- 
ing, the feed is good on my range. 

This winter’s death losses are about 
the same. In lambing done so far, the 
yield has been about 100 per cent. 


‘ Wools with about a 65 per cent 
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shrinkage have been contracted from 
24 to 25 cents. 

Supplies are higher in price this year. 
I think the cost of producing lambs 
and wool will be greater this year. 

Coyotes are very much more num- 
erous than they were last year. Most 
sheepmen here would like a national 
bounty. 

C. E. Campbell. 


Albany 


Grass is growing well here and the 
weather is warm, April 29. Feed pros- 
pects are good for spring, and for sum- 
mer also if we have a few rains com- 
ing along. 

Death losses were heavier than usu- 
al. Lambing has been about the same. 
Wools this year have been contracted 
at 30 cents. 

I think our cost of production will 
be less this year. 

In our locality, coyotes are seldom 
heard of. 

L. E. Carter. 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 
J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 
Great Falls, Montana, Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 
velock, evada, 

Deseret Live Stock Co., 
Newhouse Sheari: Co., 
Milford, Utah. Weeds Crema, Utah. 
Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 








Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 





Made and Guaranteed by 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 

Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem’ of how to keep all the advantages 
ef machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


45 Years Making 
Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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CALIFORNIA 


The first week was cold, with light 
precipitation, the rest of the month be- 
ing abnormally warm, with little or 
no precipitation of consequence in 
most sections, most of it being over 
the northern portion. As a rule, how- 
ever, there has been plenty of forage 
and livestock are mostly in good to 
excellent condition. 


Ukiah 

Conditions of weather and feed are 
much better than normal. Prospects 
are good, as we have had good rains 
for feed on spring and summer ranges 
this month. 

We had a very mild winter, and our 
death loss was smaller. One continued 
rain storm in February caused quite a 
loss of lambs. I think we will have 
about a 70 per cent lamb crop. 

Fine and fine medium wools with 
an average shrinkage of 58 per cent 
have been contracted for 30 cents. 

The cost of sheep and camp sup- 
plies is slightly more than last year, 
but taxes are lower. I think produc- 
tion cost will remain about the same. 

There are more coyotes in some lo- 
calities, fewer in others. More of them 
were caught this year as more men 
were in the field. 

Guy Redwine. 


Oakdale 

Our weather and feed conditions 
have been very good this month, and 
spring and summer feed prospects are 
better than normal (April 24). 

My death loss was less than one half 
of one per cent this year. 

From 25 to 30 cents has been the 
contract price of 1936 wools, having 
about a 54 per cent shrinkage. 

Due to government trappers, we 
have fewer coyotes this year. 

Vernon A. Rodden. 


NEVADA 


Unusually mild temperatures pre- 
vailed after the first week and grass 
and other forage plants made rapid 
growth. However, precipitation was 
generally below normal, and the land 
will soon be in need of moisture. Sheep 
shearing and lambing are under way 
with fine weather. Cattle and sheep 








OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


FOR THOSE WHO MARKET THEIR LAMBS NEAR HOME 


Unexcelled Train Service in Any Direction 
All Lines Lead to Ogden—All Lines Lead From Ogden 
Less Shrink—Less Death Loss in Transit—Less Feed— 
Less Shipping Costs 


— BUT — 


More Net Profit When Selling on an Open Competitive 
Market Near Home 


The Ogden Union Stockyards Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
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‘ FOR SALE Buy Direct 
ven maa Ba jl Stock ea SAVE panne! J vee pect yee 

8. 
Correspondence Without Obligation ae ee ae dieenands 


Welcome catalog. 


I. P. DUBE, M.D. THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MILL RIVER, MASS. MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 























Busy Days Ahead! 


The telephone will 
help you get 
things done quickly 


Save trips to town, 
keep in touch with 
neighbors. A telephone 
costs but a few cents a day. 











If you are without a telephone 
now, get in touch with us today 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
































BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


Goes peau more 
guneeees Approved and 
ogressive sheepmen 
everywhere, Beanie wet mee 8 as effec- 
tively as ey men does not mat or harm 
the fibres. Suse on in all kinds of weather. Avail- 
able in black, red and green. Ask your dealer. 
For Sale by 
MOHET ANA, | WOOL GROWERS ASS’N 
Helena, Montana 
Stock Also Carried at 

Salt Lake ie = - - -C. F. Wiggs, 224 8. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Or fanning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Merchants Transfer Co. 

San Francisco Warehouse 


Made by WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ine. 
1908 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO 


STAYS ON:- SCOURS OUT 











AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detaiis and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 

















have pronounced advantages over any liquid 
drench. IN TABLET FORM, Contain Kamala in 
effective size dose as well as Copper and 
Nicotine Sulphates. 

DOUBLE DUTY TABLETS FOR BOTH STOMACH 
AND TAPE WORMS AT ONE HANDLING. 
Ask for FREE FOLDER, with full in- 
formation on methods and product. 


DENVER HOG SERUM CO. 














are in good condition as a rule, and 
are doing well with plenty of feed for 
the present. 


Elko 


Conditions on the range have been 
very favorable since April. 

Our winter loss was about normal, 
but spring losses are somewhat heav- 
ier. 

Some 1936 wools have been con- 
tracted from 25 to 271% cents. 

Sheep and camp supplies are some- 
what higher than last year. I think 
the cost of production will be higher 
than it was last year. 

Coyotes are very numerous and de- 
structive here. 

I consider your weather map very in- 
teresting information. 

J. A. McBride. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were well above 
normal after the first week, and pre- 
cipitation was generally deficient. The 
growth of grass and browse was rapid 
enough, but not until the end of the 
month was there enough to subsist live- 
stock without extra feed. Cattle and 
sheep remained in fairly good shape, 
and shearing and early lambing pro- 
gressed with favorable weather. Sheep 
have started toward the higher ranges 
generally, and cattle have been turned 
onto new ranges or pastures. A verv 
few sheep losses occurred the first week 
due to the cold snap. 


Yost 

This month’s weather and feed con- 
ditions have not been very good. 
Feed has been slow in coming, as 
the fore part of April was cold. 
The low range is poor (April 27), 
nearly all killed out by the last year’s 
drought. Prospects for feed on the sum- 
mer range are good. There is more 
snow in the hills and the feed is com- 
ming along fine. 

Our death loss has been much 
larger this spring. In lambing done so 
far, the number of lambs saved is 
about 90 per cent of that of other 
years. 

From 27 to 30 cents has been paid 
for wools contracted this year. These 
were mostly half blood. 

Camp and sheep supplies are higher 
this year. The cost of producing lambs 
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FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 
DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 


waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical 
WORM Instructive. 
UTR RSA E S| write TO DESK N-13-E 
NO. 650 Animal Industry Dept. 


AND PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


NO. 661 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











1.065 DEHYDRATED ATT: TAR ‘OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

\\.}-— _ Md Ll QZ J 
\ Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Healing, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


ri Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


























t for Hard Range Wear | 


CowBoy "# 
Hats Boots 


paape Chaps .Saddles etc | 
‘Be. 


Latest Western tes 
Money Saving Prices! 


EVERYTHING PREPAID 

& NEw models and big values in 
cowboy hats, boots, shirts 

and mufflers shown in full colors 
in new catalog. Popular brands. 
Low prices. Largest stock in the 
West. Money-back guarantee 
Send postal or letter for free catalog. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER CO. 


Catal 5 q 
Oro & y 1631 Lewrence Strost _Oenver, Colorado 
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North Salt Lake 


A Modern Stock Yards and In- 
ter-Mountain Livestock Market. 
Owned and operated by Local 
Stockmen. 

For Best of Service, East or West, 
bill to FEED AT NORTH SALT 
LAKE. 





Your Patronage is Appreciated 





Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake 

















EAIY: IAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 











TIVGRUNG: 
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SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Hultzs & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 8.00 
pson’s Livestock Husbandry on . 
Range and Pastur 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Nites 




















and wool will be greater this year be- 
cause of heavy feeding. 

Coyotes have been more numerous, 
but we have a trapper at work now, 
and he is getting results. 

D. Chester Loveland. 


Laketown 

Range feeding has been impossible 
here due to snow (April 24). However, 
sheep in this territory must always be 
fed throughout the winter months, and 
conditions generally are better be- 
cause of more snow. A smaller number 
of range sheep are getting feed this 
winter. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
priced at $8.00. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
was somewhat less than last year’s. 
Approximately the same number of ewe 
lambs were kept over last fall for 
breeding purposes. The average age of 
the ewe flock is about the same. 

We have more coyotes than we had 
last year. 

Alfred Kearl. 


COLORADO 


Cold weather the first week or so 
held the snow cover longer than usual 
in some western valleys; but warmer 
weather subsequently was favorable for 
livestock. Moisture has been quite in- 
adequate over the southeastern por- 
tion, and limited parts of the north- 
eastern portion. Livestock are generally 
in fair to good condition, and the lamb- 
ing season is starting in the south with 
favorable weather; the western desert 
range is already becoming dry. Heavy 
shipments of sheep have been made 
from the southern and southeastern 
portions. 

Saguache 

Weather is good here, but we do not 
use the range in April. The first half 
of April was pretty cold, but the last 
half was nicer than usual. Feed on 
the spring range is just starting, April 
29, and prospects for summer range 
feed are fair. 

Our death loss was slight this winter. 
Lambing was good as we had better 
sheep in good shape, and good weather. 
Very few sheep are being sold. Produc- 
tion cost should be less as feed is 
cheaper. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Marketing Western 
Wools Since .1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











MR. WOOL GROWER 


What Are Prospects for Your 
1936 Clip? 


BEN HEMMERLIN 


Commission Only 
212 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


25 Years’ Experience 











L BLANKETS 
BATTING-ROBES 


and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. 

gold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations, 
FREE BLAN 

To our customers each month . . . Write for Details. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, ome? 











©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-te- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_—@—— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath ................... 2.50 and up 











Letterheads 
For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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@ THE HOUSEWIFE WILL SPEND LESS FOR MEAT AS HER INCOME IS CURTAILED 


_ \~. f “HOW ABOUT A NICE 
“THANKS, MR. MILLER, = { STEAK, MRS. BARTLET?” 
BUT | THINK I'LL TAKE j | 
HAMBURGER TODAY” 
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WHO FIXES THE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK? 


@ Statements are often made about the packing industry which are not based on 
well-considered facts. One sometimes hears it said that livestock prices are determined 
by the packers. As a matter of fact, this is far from true. To the packer a hog is so 
much ham, bacon, lard, pork chops, etc., on the hoof. Before he can set a price on 
the hog he has to know what these products will sell for on the wholesale market. 
He must then buy the hog at a price that will allow for his processing costs, distrib- 
uting costs, and taxes. What the packer can pay for livestock is determined largely 
by just one thing—what the housewife will pay for meat. 

The problems of the packer and the farmer are intimately related. Armour and Com- 
pany does everything it can to be of service to the raiser of livestock. We like to see 
the producer get good prices, for that means greater prosperity for him, and for us, too. 


Oe a i: 


President 


ARMOUR 4ND COMPANY 








Floods! 


but no famine 


“Operator, an emergency! Get me Swift & Company at 
Pittsburgh...” 


o: & + 


“Pittsburgh is calling you, sir... what?... yes, Swift has one 
of the emergency lines for food calls... here’s your party.” 


* & & 


“Hello, Chicago... our largest Pittsburgh branch is under 
water. . . beef and pork in coolers a total loss. . . our private 
wire is dead ... but the staff isalready working at temporary 
headquarters at East Liberty ... we're all set...” 


& & & 


“Hello, Pittsburgh ... Swift refrigerator cars bound for 
Jersey City, NewYork and Boston from the West ... switched 
to the flooded cities . . . six are coming to you...” 


2 ¢ #¢ 


“ _.. Red Cross needs 50,000 pounds at Johnstown... 
militia will help deliver . . . O. K., they’ll have it today... 
Cleveland started three trucks to you . . . Detroit three 


” 


more... al he se 


“... the state will furnish police escort clear across . . 
all right, we’ll start the trucks from Chicago... yes, they’ll 
carry 120,000 pounds... fresh beef and pork, smoked meats, 
poultry, butter, eggs, cheese...” 

* * * 

“All plants have loaded cars on the way... More than a 

million pounds for Pennsylvania...” 


+ & & 
Typical were these bits of long distance 
conversations of March 18 last, between Swift 
managers while thousands of destitute victims 





























shivered in the cold, or huddled in relief shelters in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Through all this atmosphere of tragedy. the nation- 
wide distributive system of Swift & Company was 
mobilizing food from the farms of America. 

Feeding an entire city or state or even a group of 
states on short notice and under the most trying con- 
ditions is a job which the Swift organization must 
be and is prepared to meet. 

Continuing the never-ending service to producers 
and consumers, marshaling Food Supply to meet 
Food Demand, wherever demand may be, Swift was 
equal to the emergency. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all 
sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 





Around the Range 


Country 
(Continued from page 33) 


There is not much difference in the 
number of coyotes. 

The worst thing we have had to 
contend with is the W.P.A., as they 
have made it hard for us to get help. 
Then, to make it worse, Governor 
Johnson is trying to keep us from get- 
ting help from New Mexico, as he is 
trying to stop them at the state line. 

William Hagen. 


NEW MEXICO 

Cold, stormy weather the first week 
caused some light losses of livestock; 
but much warmer weather thereafter 
was very favorable everywhere. How- 
ever, it has been much too dry every- 
where, and general rains are needed, 
especially on the dry farming lands 
and the lower ranges. Livestock, how- 
ever, are mostly in fair to good con- 
dition, some being poor in the south, 
especially the southwest. Alfalfa is 
making rapid growth, where water is 
ample. 

Cerro 

Range weather and feed conditions 
have been good this month. The spring 
is a little later than usual, but the 
grass is coming fast now (April 27). 
Spring feed looks about average, and 
summer feed on the range looks as if 
it will be a little better than average. 

We had about a 2 per cent smaller 
death loss this winter. In lambing, 
about 2 per cent more lambs were 
saved per 100 ewes. 

Wools having about 65 per cent 
shrinkage have been contracted at 27 
cents. 

Camp supplies cost about the same 
as last year, but the cost of produc- 
ing lambs and wool will be a little 
more this year. 

We have more coyotes now than we 
had one year ago. 

E. L. Cater. 


ARIZONA 
This was a rather unfavorable month 
on the livestock ranges of the state, 
as there has been very little rain of 
the kind needed for soaking the land. 
Moreover, while the first week was un- 
favorably cold, the rest of the month 
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was exceptionally warm, being unfa- 
vorable for forage growth. It is the 
spring season, however, and there jis 
plenty of feed for livestock, and ani- 
mals generally have done well. 


Prescott 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been fair on the range since April 1, 
and a little better than the previous 
two or three years. 

Spring range feed (April 30) is very 
good. If we get rain soon, the summer 
feed should be good also. 

Our death losses were not so heavy 
this winter and we saved more lambs 
this spring than we did last. 

Supplies are a little higher in price 
this year, but the cost of production 
should remain about the same. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were last year. 

Alvin Stuckey. 


Glendale 


In the low desert range, the feed 
dried up early and never was high 
enough to be good. In higher altitudes, 
the late rains helped to make fairly 
good feed for the trail north. The 
winter feed in the Salt River Valley 
was cheap and plentiful, and sheep left 
the valley in good condition. The death 
loss this winter was about average. 
Our lamb crop averaged over 100 per 
cent. 

Supplies are about 20 per cent high- 
er than last year and the cost of pro- 
ducing lambs and wool this year will 
be greater. 

Max Rothpletz. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The upper panhandle section has 
been comparatively cool, and exception- 
ally dry through the month, conditions 
being highly unfavorable for ranges 
and livestock. Over the far western 
counties of the state, conditions have 
been appreciably warmer, but still 
without rain, now very badly needed. 
The Abilene section has had a few 
good rains, and with much warm 
weather range and livestock conditions 
are much better than elsewhere but 
are still none too rosy. 





